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What, No Venison? 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 





Characters Susie: Mmmm, stuffing. (She smiles 


Moruer, Myra Willis 
FATHER, George Willis 
Pau. WILLIS 

Susie WILLIs 

Mr. LAMBERT 

Caro. WILLIS 

—— } friends of Carol’s 

Time: Thanksgiving Day. 

SETTING: A living room-dining room. 
At left is a dining table set for dinner 
for four people. 

AT Rise: Paut, about twelve years old, 
is sprawled in an easy chair looking 
at a magazine. Susie, about eight, 
enters left carrying five serving spoons. 

Susie (As she puts four of the spoons 
near the mats on the table): Sweet 
potatoes, white potatoes, peas, 
squashes. (Turning to kitchen door 
and calling) Mom, you gave me five 
spoons and there are only four vege- 
tables. 

Moruer (Off, calling): Put it at your 
father’s place. He’ll need it for the 
stuffing. 


as she puts spoon with carving set.) 
There, I set the table all by myself. 
(Then, as no one seems to appreciate 
her feat) Paul, I set the table all by 
myself. 

Pau (Looking wp): So what? 
are meant to set tables. 

Susie: And what are boys meant to do? 

Pau.: Boys are meant to eat. 

Susie: What are you reading? 

Pau (Looking up): Our 
magazine. It’s a story about the old 
Thanksgiving days. Boy, did those 
Pilgrims eat! Not only did they have 
wild turkey and all the but 

— (Looking at magazine again) 
v-e-n — venison besides. 

Susie: What’s venison? 

PauL: Venison, gosh, don’t you even 
know what that is? 

Susie: No, and I'll bet you don’t 
either. (Morner enters left with a 
large bowl of fruits and nuts which 
she places in the center of the table.) 

Moruer: Susie, 
beautiful. 


Girls 


boys’ club 


rest 


your centerpiece is 





Susie: I think so. 
venison? 

Moruer: It’s deer meat, Susie. 

Pau: Gosh, anyone would know that. 

Susie: Well, you didn’t. 

Pau: I did, too. 

Morner: Now, now, children, you 
mustn’t quarrel on Thanksgiving 
day. Susie, you set the table very 
nicely. My, but it does seem small 
though, with only four places. 

Pau: Yeah, gee, Mom, why couldn’t 
Carol come home? 

Moruer: Well, you see, Paul, it costs 
a lot to send your sister to college 
and she decided that we just 
shouldn’t spend the money to have 
her come home for the holiday. 

Pau: Oh. Well, why does Dad have 
to go to work on Thanksgiving day? 
That’s what I want to know. 

Moruer: Yes, it is annoying. But 
Mr. Lambert, who owns the com- 
pany your father works for, was 
passing through town and wanted to 
see Dad. He’ll be home soon. 

Paut (Disgustedly): Mr. Lambert. 
Why doesn’t he go home for Thanks- 
giving? 

Susie: Yes, Mom, if he owns the whole 
company he could afford to go home 
for Thanksgiving. 


Mom, what’s 


Morner: Well, children, not everyone 
has a home to go to. That is, not a 


I met Mr. Lambert 
only once and I must say I felt rather 
sorry for him. 

Pau.: But why, Mom, if he’s Dad’s 
boss? 

Morner: Oh, because it seemed all 
he could think about and talk about 
was making money, and saving 
money, snd not wasting money 


J 


home like ours. 


He’s a wealthy man, too. I’ve heard 
he’s even wealthy enough to have his 
own crest on the door of his Cadillac. 

Pau: A crest! Gosh! Well, Dad tells 
me to save money and: not to 
waste it.” 

Moruer: Yes, of course he does. But 
then sometimes he tells you to buy 
something you want like that model 
airplane. 

Pau: Yeah, that’s right. Gee, I’m 
glad Dad is our dad and not Mr. 
Lambert. 

Moruer: Now, Paul, perhaps I 
shouldn’t have said as much as I 
did. Mr. Lambert is a good man and 
your father has worked for him for 
a long time. Oh, I think I heard 
the car door slam. Your father is 
home in plenty of time. (Hurrying 
off left) 1 must baste the turkey. It’s 
getting lovely and brown. 

Susie: I can hardly wait. 

Faruer (Enters right. He opens closet 
door and hangs up hat and coat): 
Well, I see we’re all ready. 

Susie: Sure we are. I set the table 
all by myself. 

Fatuer: Oh, did you? Well, I 
think we may need to make it 
bigger. 

Pau.: Bigger? Why, Dad? Did you 
bring another turkey? 

FatTHeR (Looking worried): 
didn’t. Where’s your 
(Calling) Myra, Myra. 

Moruer (Enters left): Oh, George, I’m 
so glad you’re here. I hadn’t ex- 
pected you quite so soon. 

Faruer: Well, I had to hurry. Some- 
thing has happened. We — we're 
having someone else for dinner, 
Mr. Lambert. 


No, I 
mother? 





Moruer: Mr. Lambert! 
George. 

Fatuer: What do you mean oh no? 
Thanksgiving is a day when a guest 
should be welcome. 

Moruer: But George, this is so un- 
expected! 

Pau.: Gosh, Dad, you mean that rich 
boss of yours is coming for Thanks- 
giving dinner? 

Fatuer: Now, Paul, that’s enough of 
that. It’s just the kind of talk that 
Mr. Lambert objects to. He says 
young people aren’t respectful to 
their elders any more. 

Moruer: I admit, some young people 
aren’t very polite. However, I’m 
afraid Mr. Lambert doesn’t care 


Oh, no, 


too much for children, either. 
FatueEr: I guess he doesn’t exactly ap- 

prove of the younger generation. 

But we'll show him how nice they 


can be. He’s gone to the hotel to 
brush up a bit, and when he gets 
here, I want you children to be 
very polite to him. 

Moruer: I’m sure they'll do their 
best. But since Thanksgiving is 
such a family day, did — did you 
have to invite him? 

Fatuer: Now, Myra, please — I’m 
sorry, but I did have to invite him. 
There was nothing else I could do. 
And after all, he is my boss. In a 
way, we should feel honored. 

Moruer: | hate to seem unfriendly, 
but how on earth will we entertain 
him? We haven’t a thing in common. 

Fatuer: Oh, he’ll probably want to 
talk business part of the time — 
and I’ll take care of that. In fact, 
I suppose I ought to tell you — 

Pau: Business? Who wants to talk 


about business on Thanksgiving? 

Susie: And we have to be polite all 
day. (Almost crying) He'll spoil our 
whole Thanksgiving. 

FatueEr: Now, Susie, please, don’t cry. 
This needn’t spoil anything. We 
may have to change our plans a little 
but — 

Pau: Change? Gosh, Dad, what do 
you mean? 

FatuHEr: Well, for one thing, you won’t 
be able to watch the football game 
on television after dinner. 

Pau.: Oh, my gosh! But we always do! 

Farner: And then, well — you know, 
Mr. Lambert is rather frugal. Per- 
haps we should cut down on our 
dinner a bit. 

Susie: You mean we've got to slarve 
on Thanksgiving? 

Fatuer: Nonsense, of course not. But 
well— maybe we shouldn’t have 
quite as many things as we planned. 

Moruer: Just what do you mean by 
that, George? 

Fatoer (Trying to be diplomatic): 
Well — er — after all, you do go all 
out when it comes to Thanksgiving 
dinner, Myra. You set a pretty 
bountiful board and we all appre- 
ciate your efforts — you’re such a 
fine cook — but for Mr. Lambert, 
well, I thought we could cut down 
a little. Maybe one vegetable in- 
stead of — 

PauL: One vegetable? 
giving? 

Faruer: Yes. And certainly we don’t 
need both sweet and white potatoes. 

Susie: But | like sweet. 

Paut: And [ like white. 

Faruer: And if we have pie, we cer- 
tainly won’t need cake. 


On Thanks- 





Pau: But we always do on Thanks- 
giving. 

Fatuer: Today we'll do without. 
(Trying to be cheerful) Maybe it’ll 
do us good. In fact, maybe what 
Mr. Lambert’s always saying is true 
—that we’re all going soft here in 
America, that we have too much. 

Moruer: What nonsense! 

Pau: And I like pie and cake both. 

Susie: And I set the table for all the 
vegetables. 

MorueEr (Regretfully): And I’ve cooked 
all the vegetables and made a cake 
and not one kind of pie but two — 
pumpkin and mince. And do you 
know why, George? Because you 


always say you never know which 
you like best! 
Fatuer: I know, my dear, but — 
Moruer: | worked all last evening — 
and I’ve been working all morning. 


The children have helped, too. And 
Susie made that lovely centerpiece. 

Fatuer (Going to table): Well, per- 
haps we’d better take that off. 

Susie (Almost crying): My beautiful 
centerpiece? 

Fatruer: Yes. (He looks at centerpiece) 
Mr. Lambert might think using 
fruit for decorations is wasteful. 

Moruer: But George, we'll eat all 
that fruit during the week. 

Fatuer (Starting to lift off centerpiece) : 
I know but Mr. Lambert won’t be 
here during the week. 

Moruer: Thank goodness for that! 
(Grimly) Very well, we'll take off 
the centerpiece. (She takes center- 
piece from FaTHer and goes off left 
returning almost immediately. ) 

Pau: Gosh! Mom’s sure disappointed. 
Me too! 


Moruer (As she returns): Do you 
think we should dispense with the 
turkey, too? 

FaTHEeR: Now, Myra, there’s no use 
being ridiculous — but I do think 
we should put an extra leaf in the 
table. 

Moruer: Why on earth? Why make 
the table bigger when the dinner’s 
going to be smaller? 

Faruer: I like to have lots of elbow 
room. Get one of those leaves out 
of the closet, Paul. 

Pau: O.K., Dad. (He rises and goes 
to closet as the phone rings.) 

Susie: Maybe that’s Mr. Lambert. 
Maybe he can’t come! 

MorueEr (Going to phone): That would 
certainly be something to be thank- 
ful for. 

Fatruer (Going afler her, taking her 
arm): Now, Myra, please — you’d 
better let me. 

Moruer (Jerking away): Oh, George, 
stop. Ill be pleasant. I promise! 
(Into phone) Hello? . . . Oh, my 
goodness, Carol! (Pau. brings leaf 
from closet which FATHER helps him 
put in table during phone conversa- 
tion.) 

Pau: Carol? Is she calling from col- 
lege? 

Moruer: Well, happy Thanksgiving 
to you, dear! .. . No—no, we're 
fine. Of course we are. Are you 
calling long distance? . . . You're 
what? You’re where? Oh, my good- 
ness. Carol, how wonderful! 

Susie: Mom, what’s happened? 

Moruer (Into phone): Yes... yes... 
yes, I see. Oh, darling, I can hardly 
wait — I’m so happy .. . Yes, yes, 
in just a little while then. We'll 





be expecting you. Goodbye. 
(Moruer hangs up, and turns all 
smiles, having completely forgotten 
about Mr. LAMBERT.) 

Pau: Mom, where is Carol? What's 
happened? 

Moruer: She’s just a few miles away. 
Isn’t it wonderful? And _ she’s 
coming home. She’s coming home 
for Thanksgiving. 

Susie (Dancing about): Oh, goody, 
Carol’s coming home! 

Paut: I'll say. It just didn’t seem like 
Thanksgiving without her. 

Moruer: George, isn’t it wonderful? 
Carol’s coming home. 

FaTueEr: Yes, it certainly is, but — 

Moruer: She said she just couldn’t 
bear it at the last minute, and her 
roommate’s brother has a car. So 
they all decided to drive and they 
left at five o’clock this morning. 

FatHer: Who left? What are you 
talking about, Myra? 

Moruer: The three of them, dear — 
Carol and Helen, her roommate, and 
Helen’s brother, Jim. Carol’s bring- 
ing them all along for Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

FaTHeR: She’s what? 

Moruer: Yes, and that means we'd 
better make the table bigger. (She 
glances at table, remembering) Oh, 
dear — oh, dear me. 

Pau: Oh, my gosh! We forgot about 
Mr. Lambert. 

Moruer: Oh dear. When Carol’s 
going to be here — and we haven’t 

_ seen her for three months. Well, it 
can’t be helped. Susie, we’ll need 
four more place settings, and Paul, 
two more leaves. (PAuL goes to 
closet and Sust¥ exits left.) 


FaTHER (Pacing about nervously): 
Myra, would you mind telling me 
why Carol didn’t let us know she 
was bringing home extra people? 
She might at least have called. 

Moruer: Called? Our own daughter? 
George, what’s the matter with you? 
We've been talking how we’d miss 
Carol. 

FatHer: I know —I know, but did 
she have to choose today to bring 
home a couple of scatter-brained 
teen-agers? 

MoruHer: Scatter-brained? All of 
Carol’s friends have always been 
very nice. 

FatTHer: Of course — but every time 
they’ve been here there’s been a 
great to-do — dancing, records, 
shouting. We know they’re nice, 
but what’s Mr. Lambert going to 
think? 

Moruer: Well, I don’t care what he 
thinks! I almost let him spoil my 
Thanksgiving. But now I don’t care. 
He can just come and take us as 
we are. 

Pau: Hooray for Mom! (Paut is 
putting leaves in table. Susie re- 
enters with four place mats over arm, 
and holding four dinner plates, four 
salad plates and silverware.) 

Moruer: In fact, maybe Carol and 
her friends will be the best thing 
that could happen to Mr. Lambert. 
Maybe their warm-hearted spirit will 
thaw him out a little. 

FaruHer: No, it won’t, Myra. It’s 
the worst thing that could happen. 
In fact, he’ll just be more confirmed 
in his opinion that young people have 
things too easy and that the whole 
world’s going to the dogs. 





Moruer: Well, I don’t care — that’s 
right, Susie. (As Susie starts to 
re-set table for eight) I told you he’s 
not going to spoil it. 

Fatuer: Spoil — Myra, we’ve jbeen 
talking about our Thanksgiving 
being spoiled. And I — I — well, I 
haven’t told you everything. Just 
because I didn’t want to spoil it. 

Moruer: George, what do you mean? 

Fatuer: Mr. Lambert is thinking of 
closing up the office here. 

Moruer: He’s thinking of — oh, 
George, that means — 

Fatuer: My job, yes. 

Pau: Gosh, Dad! 

Faruer: Yes, it could be pretty serious 
for all of us. 

Moruer: Oh, George — and you didn’t 
tell us! You've been keeping it to 
yourself —and I’ve been so un- 
sympathetic. 

Farner: That’s all right, I don’t 
blame you. This is the reason he 
came to town. Still, I thought if 
he came over and we had more time 
to talk — that’s why I may have 
seemed unreasonable, Myra, about 
this dinner. 

Moruer: Oh, George, of course. But 
why on earth is he closing up the 
office? You’ve been doing well. 

Faruer: Of course we have. But he 
wants to cut down his whole busi- 
ness, for no reason that I can see. 
It’s part of his whole outlook — 
says he’s got no faith in the future 
of America, wants to cut down on 
everything. 

Moruer: Oh, George, I’m so sorry. 
We'll do everything we can to help 
—everything! You should have 
told us. (The doorbell rings.) 


Pau: Oh, my gosh, here he is now! 
Or could it be Carol? 

Moruer: No, she wouldn’t be here so 
soon. (Fussing with her hair) Oh 


dear, do I look all right? 

Fatruer (Nervously): Vll—T’ll go to 
the door. 

Susie: Dad, Paul and I will both be 
polite — extra polite, won’t we, 

(Pau nods as doorbell rings 


Paul? 
again.) 

FatTuer: Very well. 
let him in. 

Moruer: George, just a minute. 
We'll do our very best. But if it 
isn’t good enough and he decides to 
close the office, let him close it. 
We'll all stand behind you. 

Farner: I know you will, my dear, 
but just the same —if I have to 
start over now— (He goes right, 
glumly.) 

Moruer: Oh, dear, I feel terrible. 
(Taking handkerchief from pocket and 
wiping eye) Not at all like Thanks- 
giving. (Pau. and Susie perch on 
the edges of straight chairs. MoTHER 
stands waiting as FaTHER opens the 
door.) 

Fatuer: Come in, Mr. Lambert, 
come in. I’m glad you got here. 

LAMBERT (Enters wearing hat and coat. 
He looks cross): Yes, I got here after 
being robbed on the way. 

FaTHER: Robbed? 

LAMBERT: Yes, I said robbed. The way 
those cab drivers charge it’s robbery. 
And then my driver wanted a tip 
besides. Should have heard what I 
told him. Nobody ever tipped me, 
I said. Everybody expects some- 
thing for nothing these days. 

Fatuer: Yes, ah, well, let me take 


Now I'd better 





your coat, Mr. Lambert. (As he 
takes LAMBERT’S coat and hat) Myra, 
you — you’ve met Mr. Lambert. 

Moruer (Coming forward): Yes — 
yes, I have. 

LamBERT: How do you do, Mrs. Willis? 

FatuHer (As he hangs hat and coat in 
closet): But I don’t think you’ve 
met our children. 

LAMBERT: Children, eh? 

Moruer: This is Susie and Paul. 

Paut and Susie (Rising stiffly and 
bowing): How do you do, Mr. 
Lambert? 

Moruer: And you'll have a chance to 
meet our older daughter, too. She’s 
coming home from college for the 
holiday. 

LamBert: Holidays, that’s all young 
folks think of. When I was a boy 
I worked on holidays. Part-time 


work. Selling newspapers. All kinds 


of jobs. 

Moruer: But Mr. Lambert, they have 
only two days. 

LAMBERT: Well, two days is two days. 

FATHER (Offering LAMBERT easy chair): 
Mr. Lambert, won’t you sit down? 
This easy chair is very comfort — 

LAMBERT: Easy chair? What do I 
want with an easy chair? 

Pau (Stepping away from his chair): 
Well, you can have this one, Mr. 
Lambert. I like easy chairs. 

LAMBERT: | suppose you do. ‘This 
younger generation likes everything 
easy. (As he sits in straight chair, 
FATHER sils uneasily on edge of easy 
chair.) Well, let me tell you young 
man, life isn’t easy. (Then sniffing) 
Humph, what do I smell — turkey? 

Susie: Of course, it’s turkey, Mr. Lam- 
bert. Don’t you like turkey? 


Moruer (Shaking her head): Now, 
Susie. 

LAMBERT: What’s that? Of course I 
like turkey. When I was a boy on 
the farm we didn’t have fancy meats, 
but we grew our own turkeys and 
my mother knew how to make do. 
And that turkey tasted good. Only 
trouble nowadays folks load the 
table down with so many other 
things you can’t enjoy the turkey. 

Moruer: Well, times have changed. 
I hope you won’t think we’re having 
too much, Mr. Lambert. 

LAMBERT: If you do, you won’t be 
any different from anyone else. 
Folks are spoiled nowadays — eat 
too much, spend too much, expect 
too much. Expect two chickens in 
every pot. 

Moruer (Pleasantly): We're having 
just one turkey, Mr. Lambert. 

Pau (Sitting down again): Yes, and 
am I hungry! When do we eat, 
Mom? 

LAMBERT (Frowning al Pau.): When 
I was a boy we waited until we were 
called, young man. There was no 
nonsense about my mother. One 
of the last of the pioneer women, 
nobody like her today. 

Susie (Speaking up): 1 — I think our 
mother is as good as any pioneer 
woman. 

Moruer: .What a nice compliment, 
Susie! 

LAMBERT: Well, with all due respect 
to your mother, young lady, I don’t 
think we’ve got pioneer women any 
more. The pioneers are all gone and 
so is the pioneer spirit. 

FaTuer: Well, now, I think there’s 


still plenty of pioneer spirit in 





America -— in a different way per- 
haps. 
LAMBERT: No that’s 
what I’m telling my board of direc- 
No 


use to expand, country’s going to 


nope and 


tors’ meeting in the morning. 


the dogs. We should cut down every- 
where. 

Farner (Trying to be pleasant): Why 
don’t we let business ride until after 
we eat, Mr. Lambert? You'll feel 
better when you’ve had Thanks- 
giving dinner. 

LamBert: Not if you feed too 
much, I won’t. Feel worse, all 
bogged down. (Loud blowing of auto 


me 


horn off right.) Good gracious, what’s 
that? All that racket. Noisy neigh- 
bors you've got. (Horn blows again) 


Susie and Pauu (As they rush to door 
right and out, leaving door open): 
It’s Carol! It’s Carol! She’s here! 

Moruer (Going toward door): Oh, it is! 
Carol is here. 

Fatuer (ising): It’s our daughter, 
Mr. Lambert, and two classmates 
from (Sound of shouted 
greetings off.) 

LAMBERT: Humph, sounds like the 

(He 


backs his chair upstage a little and 


college. 


whole college if you’d ask me. 
sits looking disapproving. CaARoL, 
about nineteen, enters right with Paut 
and Susie hanging onto her arms. 
They are followed by HeLen and Jim 
who are about the same age as CAROL. 
Caro_, HELEN, and Jim wear coats. 
HELEN carries a box of candy and 
Jim a box of flowers. Jim closes door.) 
Caro: Hi, Mom, it’s good to be home! 
(Hugs Morner) Hi, Dad. (Hugs 
Farner) Mmmm, does the turkey 


smell good! (Turning to others) 
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You know Helen, and this is her 
brother Jim. 

Jim (Smiling): How do you do? 

Moruer: We're so glad to have you! 
Paul, help them with their coats. 

Paut: O.K., Mom. (During next few 
lines Pau puts coats in closet.) 

HrLen: It’s so nice to see you again. 

Jim: It’s certainly nice of you to let us 
come. 

Carou (Laughing): Well, they couldn't 
very well stop you, Jim. After all, 
I didn’t call them till we were prac- 
tically on their doorstep. 

Ji: Well, we brought a peace offering 
anyway. (Handing box to MorHer) 
Chrysanthemums. 

Moruer 
lovely! 

Hewen (Handing Morner candy): Two 
peace offerings — candy. 

Moruer: Oh, you dear children! Susie, 
put some water in the big vase and 
bring it in. (She puts candy and 
flowers on small table.) 

Susie: I will, Mom. (She goes off left.) 

FaTuHer: Well, well, well, you folks 
must have made good time. 

Pau: No wonder, Dad. You ought to 
see Jim’s car. 

Jim: Yes, that old Cadillac purred 
right along. 

LAMBERT ( Butting in): Cadillac? Have 
you got a Cadillac? 

Jim: I sure have. (Looking at LAMBERT 
and realizing they haven’t met) Oh, 
I — I don’t believe — 

Moruer: Oh, Mr. Lambert, I’m so 
sorry we all got so excited that we 
— well, Mr. Lambert, this is our 
daughter Carol and her roommate 
Helen and Helen’s brother, Jim. 

Farner: Mr. Lambert is my employer. 


(Opening box): Oh, how 





He — he’s having dinner with us, 
too. 

Caro: Well, isn’t that nice. 

LAMBERT: Humph. So you’ve got a 
Cadillac, young man. I suppose 
you think that’s big stuff? 

Jim (Grinning): Well, I certainly do, 
sir. A Cadillae’s a good car. 

LAMBERT: Good! None better! A 
little too classy for a college boy to 
go gadding about in, I’d say. 

Jim (Laughing): Well, I always say, if 
you must gad, you might as well 
gad first class. 

LamBert: Humph! 

Jim: Oh, I’m sorry, sir, I didn’t mean 
to be rude. But I bought the Cadillae 
because 

LAMBERT: I’m not interested in your 
explanations. I know all about, it. 


You young people have everything 
too easy these days. 


Jim (Annoyed): But 

HELEN (Trying to smooth things over): 
Jim, Mr. Lambert is right. I guess 
we do have lots of things easier than 
they used to, with cars, TV, and 
everything. Say, I see you folks 
have a television set. Gaylord’s 
orchestra is on tonight. Maybe we 
can have a dance! 

Carou: It’s a good idea. Jim, you 
haven’t danced with me since last 
Saturday. 

LAMBERT: So that’s what you learn at 
college — how to dance. 

Jim: That and a few other things, Mr. 
Lambert. 

Susie (Enters left with big vase): Here 
it is, Mom. 

Moruer: Thank you, Susie. Well, 
there seems to be plenty of room on 
the table. 


HELEN: I'll help you fix them, Susie. 
(Takes flowers and puts them in vase 
and puts vase in middle of table) 

Moruer: They look very nice. 

CaroL: Mom, I thought you always 
had a fruit centerpiece for Thanks- 
giving. 

Moruer: | do have sometimes, but 
this year, well 

Susie: I made a beautiful one. 
in the kitchen. 

Moruer: Susie 

Caro: But why 

Suse (Almost crying): Because Dad 
said Mr. Lambert wouldn’t like it. 
And it’s beautiful! 

Farner: Now, Susie, you shouldn’t 
have said anything about that. Mr. 
Lambert doesn’t approve of using 
food for decorations. He feels it’s 
wasteful. (He silts down nervously 
again.) 

Caron: Oh. (To Mr. Lampert) Mr. 
Lambert, don’t you approve of any- 
thing? 

LAMBERT: Yes, young lady, I approve 
of a lot of things. Good old-fashioned 
things. But the young people of 
today are too scatter-brained — 
dancing, movies and 7'V blaring 
away from morning till night. 

Moruer: Children, I’m sorry, but Mr. 
Lambert is worried and upset. He’s 
having trouble with his business. 

Carou: Oh, I’m sorry. 

LAMBERT: The trouble is not with my 
business. 
business. 

FATHER (Rising nervously): Mr. Lam- 
bert, Myra didn’t mean that. 
doesn’t understand 

LAMBERT: That’s the trouble. No- 
body understands that you can’t 


It’s 


I know how to run my 


She 





keep on expanding a business when 
all everybody in the country wants 
is more pay and less work and longer 
vacations. 

Jim: But Mr. Lambert, statistics show 
that American business has grown 
with the shorter work week. 

Lampert (Rising): Look here, young 
fellow, do you think you know more 
about business than I do? 

Jim (Heatedly): I didn’t say that, sir. 

Moruer: Oh dear, we're all getting 
upset. 

Farner: Yes, I’m sure we're all hun- 
gry and dinner will soon be ready 
and — well, can’t we just sit down 
and be comfortable until it’s on the 
table? (He sits. Jim sits too, but 
LAMBERT remains standing.) 

CaroL: Mom, maybe we can help you 
in the kitchen. 

Heven: I’d love to help, Mrs. Willis. 


Moruer: Very well, and the children 


can help too. We should have the 
dinner on in no time. (She starts 
left.) Now, remember it’s Thanks- 
giving day and we're all going to 
count our blessings. (Others start 
left but all stop as LAMBERT speaks) 

LAMBERT: Count our blessings, eh! 
I suppose everyone is going to tell 
me all we have in this country is 
blessings! No problems, just bless- 
ings! 

Jim: Of course not. There are plenty 
of problems — international prob- 
lems — problems at home. 

LAMBERT: And what happens? No- 
body worries! Everybody just goes 
on their merry way. Nobody’s got 
any backbone. 

Jim (Rising): I can’t agree with you 
on that, Mr. Lambert. 


LAMBERT: Wouldn’t expect you to. I 
suppose you'll try to tell me next 
that there’s the same spirit in this 
country that there was in the early 
days. 

Jim: I think so, sir. Not exactly the 
same because our problems are 
different now. 

LAMBERT: No! People have gone soft. 
They expect everything handed to 
them on a silver platter. 

Jim: That isn’t true, sir. And if you'll 
excuse my saying so, I don’t think 
we'll solve any of our problems by 
taking a pessimistic attitude about 
them. 

LAMBERT: Pessimistic, humph! You’ve 
got to be realistic. And that’s what 
Iam! That’s why I’m cutting down 
on my business. I’m telling my 
board of directors that we are closing 
up several of our offices. 

Jim: Sir, you are a great deal older 
than I am and I suppose I shouldn’t 
say this, but in my opinion it’s men 
like you who could wreck our 
country. 

LAMBERT (Surprised): What’s that? 
(FATHER rises and the others hover 
around nervously.) 

Jim: Yes, sir, I’m going to tell you 
something — 

LAMBERT: You can’t tell me anything! 

Jim: If anything happens so that our 
country doesn’t remain strong and 
free, it'll be partially your fault — 
yours and a few like you — men 
who have no faith in the future of 
America. 

LamBert: That’s quite an accusation, 
young man! 

Moruer: Oh, please — 

LAMBERT: Excuse me, Mrs. Willis, I 





know what I’m talking about. These 
young people don’t know what work 
is. Folks send ’em to college and all 
they think about is running around 
in Cadillacs. This holiday trip of 
theirs proves it. 

Moruer: This holiday trip of theirs 
proves a lot of things, Mr. Lambert. 
Now, shall we consider this par- 
ticular matter closed? These young 
people are my guests and I’m afraid 
you don’t understand them. Would 
you be surprised to know that Jim 
is working his way through college? 

HeveEN: That’s right, Mrs. Willis. And 
what’s more, everyone says he’s the 
smartest engineering student the col- 
lege has ever had. 

Carou: Helen works, too. She’s major- 
ing in Home Economics, Mr. Lam- 
bert. And she earns part of her 
tuition working in the cafeteria kit- 
chen. 

Moruer: And the only way Carol got 
home for Thanksgiving was by riding 
with Jim and Helen. She wouldn’t 
let us spend the money for it. That’s 
the kind of young people you’ ve been 
talking about. 

LAMBERT: Well, that still doesn’t ex- 
plain the Cadillac. 

Faruer: Look, Lambert, you’re not 
being fair to these young people. 
What’s so important about that 
Cadillac? 

Pau: And Mr. Lambert, I sell papers 
every Saturday to earn my spending 
money, just the way you did. 

Jim: What’s the use of listing all our 
good deeds? Mr. Lambert is ob- 
viously one of those people who can 
see no good in any generation except 
his own. 


LAMBERT: Is that so? 

Jr: I’m afraid it is, Mr. Lambert, 
and in a way I feel sorry for you. 
It must make you feel pretty hope- 
less not to have faith in anybody 
younger than yourself. 

Mr. Lampert: That settles it! I'll 
eat my Thanksgiving dinner else- 
where! (He goes to closet, opens door, 
and grabs his hat.) 

Moruer: Mr. Lambert, please! 

LAMBERT: I’m sorry, Mrs. Willis. I 
appreciate your hospitality, but this 
young man is right. I just don’t 
understand this younger Cadillac 
set! They’re much too much for met 
(He exits with hat.) 

Jim: Oh, Mr. Willis, and Mrs. Willis, 
I’m sorry. It was all my fault for 
arguing with him. 

Moruer: No, Jim, you tried not to. 
And you were right and he was 
wrong. 

HELEN: But we’ve spoiled your whole 
Thanksgiving! 

Moruer: No, I’m afraid that with Mr. 
Lambert, I’d have blown up sooner 
or later anyway. Oh, dear, look. 
(Pointing toward closet) He went 
without his coat. He’ll catch his 
death of cold. 

Caro (Laughing): Oh, Mom. 

Moru_er: It’s nothing to laugh at, 
Carol. It’s winter out. 

Caro: I’m not laughing about that, 
Mom. I’m laughing at you. One 
minute you’re thoroughly angry with 
the man and the next you’re worry- 
ing because he may catch cold. 

Moruer: Well, I don’t see anything 
funny about that. George, take the 
coat and see if you can catch him. 

FaTHER (Starting for closet): Very well. 





(The door right opens and LAMBERT 
enters, closing it behind him. FATHER 
is taken aback.) Oh, er, Mr. Lambert! 
You forgot your coat. 

LAMBERT (Gruffly): Yes, I did. I was 
sore. But I’ve cooled off now. The 
weather saw to that. 

Farner: Well, I was going to bring 
it to you. 

LAMBERT: I don’t want it. But I’d 
like to talk to this young man. I’ve 
just one question to ask him. 

Jim: Look, Mr. Lambert, I’ve caused 
enough trouble arguing with you. 

LAMBERT: Who wants to argue? I'll 
admit I was good and sore when I 
left here a few minutes ago, but not 
too sore to notice that Cadillac in 
front of the house. Do you mind 
telling me where you got it? 

Jim: I tried to tell you once, Mr. Lam- 
bert, but you wouldn’t listen to me. 


I bought it from a junk dealer for — 


ten dollars. 
parts and rebuilt it from the ground 
up. 

LaMBERrt (Little chuckle): You did, eh? 
I thought so. Had a car like that 
fifteen years ago. They don’t make 
‘em like that more. Fancier 
maybe, but no better. So you did the 
work yourself? 

Jim: Every bit of it. And that practical 
experience has made my work at 
college easier. 

LAMBERT: Yes, I can see, must have 
been a help. But what I want to 
know is where did you get that left 
front door? 

Jm: Oh, I don’t know. Off some auto 
junk heap. 

LAMBERT: Did you ever notice the 
coat of arms on it? 


any 


Then I bought spare ‘ 


Jim: Oh, I know there is some kind of 
shield. 

LAMBERT: Sure is. A fellow sold me 
on the idea, and right in the middle 
is R. A. L.—Richard Andrew 
Lambert. That’s the door from my 
old car. That’s what stopped me. 
I knew you must have done a re- 
build job. 

Jim: Well, I’ll be — 

LAMBERT: Yes, sir, it’s a small world. 
And son, I guess I’ll have to eat 
humble pie and congratulate you. 
I'll have to admit that I couldn’t 
have done a job like that when I 
was your age. 

Jim: Say, Mr. Lambert, it’s nice of 
you to say that! 

LAMBERT: No, it’s not a bit. (Going to 
closet and hanging up his hat) I 
guess I’ve been sounding off a little 
too much around here. 

Moruer (Surprised): Oh, Mr. Lam- 
bert! You’re going to stay? 

LAMBERT: Well, I am, if you'll let me. 
You know, I—I1 guess I’ve been 
wrong about some things, and I sup- 
pose it’ll take me a while to change. 
But maybe what I need is — well, 
to see more of the younger genera- 
tion. 

Moruer: Why, Mr. Lambert! 

LaMBERT (Smiling): And well, that 
turkey of yours smells better all the 
time. 

Moruer: Why, that’s wonderful! 
Now, before anything else happens, 
let’s put the things on the table. 
(Starting left) 

Pau. (Running off left): Hooray, we’re 
going to eat at last! (Caron and 
HELEN follow Pavt.) 

Susie: All the vegetables, Mom? 





Moruer: Why, yes, Susie. (Jo Lam- 
BERT as Susie runs off left) Mr. 
Lambert, you may wonder why we 
have so many vegetables but — well, 
you know what they say about 
variety. 

LAMBERT (All smiles): Why, yes, the 
spice of life. Well, the more the 
better, Mrs. Willis. And that gives 
me an idea. If more vegetables are 
better for dinner, why aren’t more 
products better for business? Maybe 
that’s what our company needs. 
Maybe we should expand instead of 
pulling in our horns. 

Farner: Mr. Lambert, I’m sure you’re 
right. 

LamMBerT: Good! That’s what I’ll tell 
the board of directors. Mrs. Willis, 
bring on that Thanksgiving feast. 

Moruer: Here it comes, Mr. Lambert. 
Now, I’ll get the turkey. (She goes 


off left as Paut enters left followed by 


HeLen, Caro, and Suste. Each 
one holds high a dish of vegetables.) 


Pau (As he puls his dish on one 
of the mats on the table): White 
potatoes. (Others do the same.) 

HELEN: Sweet potatoes. 

Carou: Peas. 

Susie: Squashes! 

Paut (Looking at table): Oh boy, now 
with the turkey, we'll have almost 
as much as the Pilgrims! 

LAMBERT: What do you mean, almost 
as much? 

Susie: Oh, he’s been reading that they 
had venison. That’s deer meat. 

LAMBERT: Oh, so that’s it. Well, 
young man, I think we can get 
along nicely without the venison. 
Fact is, I’ve decided we've got a lot 
more to be thankful for than the 
Pilgrims ever had. And I guess I’m 
just finding it out. (Holding out 
hand to Jim who quickly steps forward 
and shakes hands) 1 don’t think you 
can beat this new pioneer spirit after 
all! 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Wuat, No VENISON? 

Characters: 4 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. When the char- 
acters enter from outside, they wear hats 
and coats, 

Properties: Magazine, five serving spoons, 
large bowl of fruits and nuts, three table 
leaves, four place mats, four dinner plates, 
four salad plates, silverware, box of candy, 
box of chrysanthemums, big vase, four 
dishes of vegetables. 

Setting: A living room-dining room. At right 
is a door to outside and at left a door to 
the kitchen and the rest of the house. 
Upstage from the door at right is a door 


to the coat closet. At left is a dining table 
that can be opened so that additional 
leaves may be added to it. At rise it has 
no leaves in it, and a chair is placed at 
each of the four sides. At each place is a 
setting — knife, fork, spoon, salad plate, 
ete., on individual place mats. At the 
place upstage there are four dinner plates 
and in front of them, a carving set and a 
thick mat large enough to hold a platter. 
Also in front of the downstage place are 
four mats for vegetable dishes. The right 
side of the stage has comfortable living 
room furniture, including at least one easy 
chair and one straight chair. Against the 
right wall is a television set. There is also 
a telephone on a small table. 
Lighting: No special effects. 





Cause for Gratitude 


by Graham DuBois 


Characters 
Mrs. CARVER 
PRUDENCE, her daughter 
Mrs. WINSLOW 
Farru 
SUSAN 
Rut 
JAMES, her son 
GOVERNOR BRADFORD 

Time: Autumn, 1621. 

SerrinG: A room in the home of Mrs. 
Carver, a Pilgrim mother, in Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts. 

At Rise: Mrs. Carver is setting the 
table. 

PRUDENCE (Entering breathlessly): Mo- 
ther! Mother! 

Mrs. Carver (Looking up): What is 
it, dear? Why, you’re all out of 
breath! 

PrupENcE: I certainly am. I ran 
all the way home to tell you the 
wonderful news. 

Mrs. Carver (Walking to chair): 
What news, my child? (Sits) 

PrupDENCE (Sitting near her mother): 
You know the harvest has been good. 
Governor Bradford says it has even 
exceeded his expectations. 

Mrs. Carver: There is not much news 
in that. The smallest child among 
us has known it for days. 

PRUDENCE: But you haven’t heard 
what the Governor and his advisors 
are going to do. They have decided 
to increase the peck of meal that 
every person has been getting each 


her daughters 


14 


week from the stores of the May- 
flower, by one peck of corn. 

Mrs. Carver: That is good news in- 
deed, my dear. If only — 

PrupDENCE: If only what, Mother? 

Mrs. Carver: If only we could have 
had it sooner, perhaps there would 
be more than fifty left of the hun- 
dred that landed here less than a 
year ago. (Crosses to window and 
points) Our dead lie somewhere out 
there, their graves unmarked. We 
had to plow the ground above them 
so that the Indians might not know 
how heavy our losses had been. 
Last winter was one long, terrible 
nightmare. Do you realize, Prudence, 
that of the eighteen wives who came 
on the Mayflower only five are still 
living? 

PRUDENCE (Sadly): Yes, Mother, I 
realize it only too well. I sometimes 
wonder that even five survived. 
How you all worked, nursing the 
sick, denying yourselves your meagre 
share of food that your children 
might be nourished! And when you 
were given the opportunity to sail 
back to England on the Mayflower, 
you declined. 

Mrs. Carver: As did every other 
colonist. Not a man or woman 
among us would leave these shores. 

PrupeNce: And often I wonder why 
we didn’t. We had suffered; we 
had lost so much. 

Mrs. Carver: Yes, my dear, we had 





suffered and lost. We had faced 
famine and sickness and death, but 
we had gained the most precious 
thing in the world — freedom. 
(Looks through window) Why, there’s 
Faith Winslow running down the 
road like mad. I believe she’s coming 
here. 

Farru (Knocking): Prudence! 
Prudence! I have something to tell 
you. (Knocks) Let me in. 

PRUDENCE (Crossing to door): One 
moment. I’m coming. (Unbolts 
door and Farru enters) Why, it’s 
you, Faith. And you look excited. 

Farru: Good reason, too. (Crosses to 
chair) Just wait until you learn what 
I just heard and you'll be as excited 
as lam. (Sits) 

Mrs. Carver: I’m glad to see you, 
Faith. (Crosses to chair) Is your 


mother recovering from her fall? 


(Sits) 

Fairu: She is much better, thank you. 
She spent all yesterday in bed, but 
this morning when she heard what 
had happened she got up and has 
been hobbling around ever since. 

PRUDENCE (Sitting): What did happen, 
Faith? Don’t keep us waiting any 
longer. 

Farru: We are going to have a harvest 
festival. 

Mrs. Carver: How do you know, 
Faith? 

Farru: Governor Bradford himself told 
Father. He sent four men out into 
the forest to hunt game. They have 
just returned, and we are to have a 
great feast. Besides turkey, there 
will be wild goose and duck, and all 
the dried strawberries, plums, and 


cherries we can eat. I heard the 


Governor say the festival might last 
for three days. 

Mrs. Carver: What a contrast to 
last winter, when we had to be 
content with one scant meal every 
twenty-four hours. 

Farru: The Governor says he has a 
committee planning all kinds of 
games — racing, leaping, and jump- 
ing. And the Indians are going to 
compete with our boys. 

Mrs. Carver: The Indians? 
don’t mean to say that — 

Fairu: Yes, the Governor has asked 
them to come. Squanto is on his 
way to Chief Massasoit. The 
Governor told Squanto to invite 
Massasoit and a few of his braves. 
But Mother thinks the Indians may 
not accept. 

PRUDENCE: Why not, Faith? 

Farru: You may not like my telling 
you this, Prudence, but there are 
those who say your friend, ‘Tom 
Billington, is hurting our relations 
with the Indians. 

PRUDENCE (Coolly) : In what way? 

Fairy: Lately he has been taking his 
gun and going off into the woods. 
Often he is away for days at a time. 

PruDENCE: There’s no harm in that. 
He loves to hunt; he has often told 
me so. 

Farru: To hunt, you have to able to 
shoot, and Captain Standish says 


You 


Tom can’t hit the side of a house at 
twenty paces. 

PRUDENCE: Sometimes Captain Stan- 
dish is prejudiced. 

Mrs. Carver: Tom always comes back 
with many furs. How the 
Captain account for that? 

Fairu: Those hides are the cause of 


does 





the whole trouble. They are the 
reason that Tom is under suspicion. 

Mrs. Carver (Puzzled): 1 don’t un- 
derstand, Faith. Why should the 
boy be under any suspicion because 
he goes into the woods and brings 
back furs? <A person is certainly 
entitled to what he shoots. 

Farru: The rumor is that he doesn’t 
shoot them, Mistress Carver. 

PrupENcE: Who started such a rumor? 
I’ll wager that — 

Fairu: James Winslow was the first 
to gather evidence. But Captain 
Standish wants more than evidence: 
he wants proof before he throws Tom 
into the guardhouse. 

PrupENcE: This is outrageous. Proof 
of what? 

Fairu: That Tom is buying the furs 
from the Indians with a handful of 
worthless beads. The more in- 
telligent among them are becoming 
suspicious. Governor Bradford, you 
know, is eager to maintain our 
friendly relations with Massasoit 
and his tribe. 

Mrs. Carver: It all seems silly to me. 
What could Tom do with a pile of 
worthless hides? 

Farru: They are not worthless, James 
says. Some day an English ship 
will put in at this harbor. Those furs 
will bring a tidy sum in England. 

PrupENce (Rising): I see it all now! 
(Paces back and forth) Tom and 
James have been courting me all 
summer. I couldn’t make up my 
mind which to choose. I have made 
my decision now. (Turns to Farrn) 
Where is Tom? 

Farru: Nobody knows. (Rises) Some 
think that he is — on a hunting ex- 


pedition. Well, Mother is waiting 
for me. I thought you would like to 
know of the feast. (Crosses to door) 
We women folks are going to be 
busy cooking every dish we know. 
(Knock at door) I'll open it for you. 
(Opens door) Why, James Winslow! 
Come in. I’m just leaving. (She 
goes out as JAMES enters) 

PrupDENCE (Coldly): What brings you 
here, James Winslow? 

James (Amazed): What brings me 
here? Why, Prudence, surely you 
can guess. I went with Squanto to 
invite the Indians to join our feast. 
And before I left I asked you a 
question. I thought you might have 
your answer ready now. 

PrupENCE: I have. 

Mrs. Carver (Rising): Vl go make 
some biscuits and bread for the feast. 

PRUDENCE: Sit down, Mother. There 
is nothing I could possibly say to 
this gentleman that the whole colony 
can’t hear. (To James) I wouldn’t 
marry you if you were the only man 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

James (Dazed): I can’t understand. 
What has happened Prudence? Only 
yesterday you were so sweet and 
kind that I dared hope. (Puts 
hands embarrassedly into his pockets. 
As he withdraws them, something 
drops upon the floor.) 

PrupEence: Did you drop something? 

James (Glancing about the floor): 
Nothing of any consequence. (Moves 
to door) Tell me: is there anybody 
else? 

PRUDENCE: Yes. 
Tom Billington. 

James: No! You can’t, Prudence. 
You mustn’t. You don’t know his 


I’m going to marry 





reputation. He could never bring 
you happiness. 

PruDENCE (Coolly): I’m the one to 
decide what I can’t and mustn’t do. 
May I ask that you join your friend 
Squanto at once? 

James (Opening door): I’ll go now, but 
I’ll be back. When you learn the 
truth, perhaps you’ll change your 
mind. (Goes out, closing the door.) 

PRUDENCE: Impudent rogue! (Walks 
to window. Her foot crushes something 
on the floor. She stoops to pick it up.) 
Why, here’s one . . . (Takes another 
step and stoops) and another. . . 
and still another. (Straightens up, 
looking down at something in her hand) 

Mrs. Carver: What is it? Something 
that James dropped? 


PRUDENCE: Beads — colored beads. 


And he had just been to visit the 
Indians! Maybe J had better visit 


Captain Standish. 
interest him. 

Mrs. Carver (Rising): Well, not this 
morning, Prudence: we have too 
much cooking to do. Come; we 
must get the oven hot for baking. 
(Singing offstage) It sounds like the 
celebration has already begun.(/nter 
Fairn, Mrs. WinsLow, Susan, and 
Ruta, singing an old English harvest 
song. They carry pumpkins and 
stalks of corn. Mrs. Carver laughs.) 
What is the meaning of all this? 

Mrs. Winstow: Direct orders from 
Governor Bradford. 

Farru (Carrying stalks of corn): Where 
shall I put these, Mistress Carver? 

Mrs. Carver (Nodding toward right 
corner): Just stand them in that 
corner over there. (Fairn places 
corn stalks as Mrs Carver directs) 


These might 


Rutu (Holding stalks of corn and walk- 
ing to opposite corner): Is this the 
place for these? 

Mrs. Carver: Yes, my dear. (Walks 
to table) We can put the pumpkins 
on the table for the present. (SusAN 
and Mrs. Wins.ow place pumpkins 
on table) 

Susan (Looking around): What was 
Governor Bradford’s idea in asking 
us to do this? 

Mrs. Carver: | suppose he wants all 
houses to have a festive appearance 
this afternoon. 

Ruta (Laughing): | imagine our Indian 
guests won’t care if they have a 
festive appearance or not. They’ll 
be more interested in feasting their 
stomachs than their eyes. 

Mrs. Carver: I wonder how many 
Indians will come. 

Mrs. Winstow: Not very many. I 
think Governor Bradford said he ex- 
pected about a dozen. 

Mrs. Carver (70 girls): Well, girls, 
we had better be getting ready. 
Susan, have you enough cornmeal 
and molasses for Indian pudding? 

Susan: It’s already made. I put it in 
the bag ten minutes ago. It’s on the 
fire; it has begun to boil. 

Mrs. WinsLow: What about the clams 
and oysters, Faith? 

Fairu: I have them in their shells. 
We can roast them in the coals at 
any time you want. 

Mr. WINsLow: The turkeys and ducks 
and geese are plucked. All we have 
to do now is put them on the spits. 
The men folks are going to take care 
of stewing the venison. They have 
the big iron kettles over the fire 
already. 





Mrs. Carver: Well, it certainly looks 
as if we had enough food for every- 
body. 

Mrs. Wins.ow (Teasingly) : I’m afraid 
you forget the appetites of the In- 
dians. You know, they say one 


Indian can eat as much as a dozen 
white men. (Shouts and singing off- 
The women hurry to the win- 


stage. 
dow.) 

Mrs. Carver (Looking out): What’s all 
the shouting about? 

Mrs. Winstow (Peering over her 
shoulder): The Indians have come! 
Look at them dancing around the 
fire. There must be dozens of them! 

Mrs. Carver: Dozens? It looks more 
like hundreds. Massasoit must have 
brought his whole tribe. 

PrupENce (Standing on tiptoe and 
looking over Mrs. WinsLOw’s shoul- 
der): Oh, Mother, what can we do? 
We haven’t enough food. 

Mrs. Carver: Now, don’t let us lose 
our heads. (Turns from window) I 
suggest we sit down and think it 
over. (They all take chairs) 

Ruta: Do you suppose Governor 
Bradford could send most of them 
back to their village? 

PRUDENCE: Oh, he would never do 
that! He’s too eager to keep their 
friendship. 

Mrs. Carver: We'll just have to boil 
more Indian pudding and bake more 
bread, and the men must go into 
the woods for more game. 

Farru: But we haven’t time, Mistress 
Carver. (Knock at door) 

Mrs. Carver (Calling): Come in! 
(BRADFORD enlers.) 

Braprorp: Ladies, I feel somewhat 
embarrassed in your presence. I 
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can only say that our guests, like 
our harvest, have exceeded our ex- 
pectations. Ninety Indians have 
come. 

Mrs. Carver: Take a seat, Governor. 
(He sits) Don’t worry. We'll find 
enough food for everybody. It’s 
just a question of getting more meat 
and doing some extra baking. 

Braprorp: I’m happy to report that 
only the baking will be necessary. 
The Indians have given us five deer. 

Mrs. Winstow: That is certainly a 
welcome gift. 

Braprorp: But I came to speak of 
something even more important than 
food. I want to take this occasion 
to express our gratitude to the brave 
women who made our survival pos- 
sible — the mothers and future 
mothers of America. If it had not 
been for you, we would have perished. 
You have laid the foundation of a 
permanent colony. 


Mrs. Carver: It was not only the 
women, Governor; it was all of us 
— both men and women — working 
together, that brought us through 
last. winter. 

Braprorp: Thank God those terrible 
months are behind us. We have 
cause for gratitude. 


Mrs. Carver: Indeed we have, Gov- 
ernor. To me, this festival is not 
merely a celebration for an abundant 
harvest; it is an occasion of thanks- 
giving to God for all his mercies. 

Braprorp: You are right, Mistress 
Carver. And I hope each year we 
can express our gratitude by gather- 
ing all our members for festival and 
prayer And now, Mistress 





Winslow, I want to offer you my 
congratulations. 

Mrs. Wrinstow: Congratulations to 
me? For what? 

Braprorp: For having a son who is 
both clever and resourceful. 

Mrs. Winstow: I’m afraid I don’t 
understand you, Governor. 


Braprorp: You must have heard that 
somebody has been jeopardizing our 
treaty of peace with the Indians by 
taking valuable furs from them in 
exchange for worthless beads. Yes- 
terday James went with Squanto to 
extend my invitation to the Indians. 
They arrived just in time to find the 
culprit in the midst of his con- 
temptible transactions. 


PRUDENCE: And that culprit — was? 


Braprorp: Tom Billington. He is in 


the guardhouse now. He will have 
plenty of time to reflect upon his 


misdeeds. 


PRUDENCE: But James — he had beads 
when he left here with Squanto. 


Braprorp: Of course he did. He had 
his pockets full of them. And so did 
Squanto. They made presents of 
them to the Indians, told them there 
would be more when they arrived 
for the feast, and warned them 
against doing business with Billing- 
ton. (Smiling) Those beads, I sus- 
pect, are partly responsible for the 
large number of guests. I tell you, 
Mistress Winslow, James and beads 
have saved for us the friendship of 
the Indians. And that is another 
cause of gratitude. (Knock at door) 

PRUDENCE (Calling): Come in! (JAmEs 
enters) 

James (Standing embarrassedly near 
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door): Oh — pardon me —I didn’t 
know — 

Braprorp (Laughing): You didn’t 
know that you would have to face 
such a crowd. (Rising) Well, we'll 
soon remedy that. ... By the way, 
Mistress Carver, because of the num- 
ber of guests we shall need more 
decorations for the additional tables 
the men are setting up. (/ndicates 
pumpkins and bundles of corn stalks) 
May we borrow yours? 

Mrs. Carver: Certainly, Governor. 
(JAMES goes to corner to pick up 
bundle of corn stalks, but BRADFORD 
restrains him.) 

Braprorp: No, my boy: the ladies and 
I will attend to this. I imagine 
that you and Prudence want to have 
a private conference. (Picks up 
one bundle of corn stalks, Mrs. 
CaRVER the other. Mrs. WINSLow, 
Faita, Ruta and Susan take the 
pumpkins) Forward march! (Off- 
stage, the singing of an old harvest 
song. Braprorp, followed by Mrs. 
WinsLow, Mrs. CARVER, SUSAN, 
Ruta, Fairs in single file, joining 
in the song, march around the table 
and out the door, which James holds 
open. He closes it after them. The 
song becomes fainter and gradually 
dies.) 

James (Hmbarrassed): Well 
here I am. 

PrRuDENCE (Also embarrassed): 
— here you are. 

James (Hesitantly): I—I1 said I was 
coming back and — and here I am. 

PRUDENCE: You are a man who keeps 
his word. 

James: Yes, I keep my word and — 
and here — 


well, 


Yes 





PrupENcE (Regaining her composure): 
Don’t say that again, James. I'll 
take your word for it. I know you 
are here. You have kept your word. 
I’m afraid I shall have to break mine. 

James: Break your word? What — 


PRUDENCE: I’m not going to marry 
Tom Billington. 

James: This is certainly a day of 
thanksgiving for me. There is only 
one other thing that could make me 
more thankful. 


PrupENcE: You mean you would be 
doubly thankful if—if I would 
consent to be your wife? 

James: Yes, Prudence, that is what I 
mean. 

PrupENceE: Then, as Governor Brad- 
ford would say, you have another 
cause for gratitude. (She walks 
toward him, he puts his arm about 
her, and they go out, closing the door 
behind them.) 

THE END 
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Feudin’ Fun 


by Earl J. Dias 


Characters 

Paw Hoewasi, a typical hillbilly 
Luu BELLE, his beautiful daughter 
GRANDPAW HoGWasH 
Mamie Crackers, a kind-hearted neigh- 

bor 
ZEKE Hoewasu, a fellow of sixteen 
Rona.p Canpy, a handsome stranger 
Maw Funes, a typical hillbilly woman 
Hecror Funes, her sixteen-year-old son 


ScENE 1 
Time: Late one morning. 
SerrinG: The Hogwash cabin. 
At Rise: Paw HoGwasu is seated 


on box at right of table. Mamie 
CRACKERS, @ buxom woman of middle 
age, is placing a bandage on his arm. 
Lutu BELLE, a pretty girl of seven- 


teen, is watching. The only decent 
piece of furniture is downstage left — 
a rocking chair in which GRANDPAW 
HoGwasu is seated, eyes closed, 
battered straw hat on head, rocking 
silently. 

Mamtie: Looks like only a flesh wound, 
Paw Hogwash. Them Fudges aren’t 
as good marksmen as they used to be. 

Paw: Hector Fudge caught me un- 
awares. I was down by the crick 
huntin’ up dandelion greens when 
the sneakin’ critter winged me. 

Mamie: Well, you got him good last 
week, That was a nasty wound you 
gave him on his ankle. I was over 
there takin’ care of it. 

Lutu Bewuie: You’re an angel of 


mercy, Mamie Crackers. You have 
been a comfort and blessing to all 
of us in the hills since Maw passed 
to the Great Beyond. 

Paw: Yep, we’re sure grateful, Mamie. 

Luu Be.ue: Indeed, we are. 

Mamie: Shucks, Paw, and shucks, Lulu 
Belle, it’s nothin’ really. A body 
ought to do what he can for his 
fellow critters, and I was always one 
for tendin’ to the sick and the 
sufferin’. But I’ll tell you somethin’, 
Paw Hogwash, I’m a-gettin’ mighty 
fed up patchin’ up Hogwash wounds 
and Fudge wounds. You people 
been feudin’ ever since I can re- 
member. 

Paw: Them Fudges is all snakes. As 
Grandpaw used to say in the days 
when he was talkin’, “There’s no 
good Fudge but a dead Fudge.” 

Mamie: Them’s harsh words, Paw 
Hogwash. 

Paw: But them’s true words, Mamie 
Crackers. 

Mamie (Nodding toward GRANDPAW): 
How is Grandpaw Hogwash these 
days? 

Paw: Poorly. For nigh onto ten years, 
he’s been a-sittin’ and a-rockin’ in 
that chair. He don’t say nothin’, 
and he don’t do nothin’ — except 
eat. 

Mamie: He always was a mite lazy. 

Paw: It’s not so much lazy he is as 
sensible. I recollect he used to tell 
me when I was a boy, “Son, when 








you can sit, sit; and when you 
can get flat on your back, get there. 
There’s no use in rushin’ around in 
this world.” 

Luv Be.uz: The true lady or gentle- 
man always appears to be relaxed. 
He or she will at all times maintain 
an air of calm and graciousness. 

Mamie: My, you sure do say things 
real purty, Lulu Belle. 

Paw: That’s what comes of an eddi- 
cation. Lulu Belle was in school 
for almost two years — up at Badger 
Crick. 

Mamie: Badger Crick! Say, that’s a 
real big place! 

Paw: Sure is. Must be all of two hun- 
dred people livin’ there. Too big 
for me. I can’t stand all the noise 
and excitement of them big places. 

Lu.v Be.ue: The reason why my talk 
is so elegant, Mamie Crackers, is 


that at school our only book was 
“Mrs. Moonmush’s Phrasebook for 
Young Ladies.” Published in 1855. 
I memorized it. 

Mamie: My, it must be wonderful to 


have a brain like yours. (7’o Paw) 
There now — that bandage ought to 
hold for a while — at least until you 
get winged again by one of them 
Fudges. 

Paw: Blast their danged hides! 

Luv BELLE: Now, Paw, a gentleman 
never gives vent to his most deeply- 
felt emotions. 

Mamie: What started all the feudin’ 
between the Hogwashes and the 
Fudges? 

Paw: It’s a right complicated story, 
Mamie. Began in Great-Great- 
Grandpaw Hogwash’s day. Great- 
great-grandpaw was a great hand for 


flowers. Went out pickin’ daisies 
one day and picked some over on 
the other side of our property. 
Great-Great-Grandpaw Fudge seen 
him and shot him right through the 
leg. Fudge claimed that Grandpaw 
Hogwash was on Fudge property. 
Since then, we’ve been a-layin’ for 
each other. There’s no good Fudge 
but a dead Fudge. 

LuLu BELLE: To maintain tensions 
among neighbors, as Mrs. Moon- 
mush says in her phrase book, is an 
act bordering on the discourteous. 

Paw: That Mrs. Moonmush never 
knew such sneakin’ hounds as the 
Fudges. If she had, she’d never 
have written them words. (ZEKE 
Hoecwasu, Lutu BELLE’s brother, 
enters up center.) 

ZEKE: Mornin’, Mamie Crackers. 
Them Fudges wing you again Paw? 

Mamie: Mornin’, Zeke. 

Paw: They got me again, son. But 
I’ll be gettin’ one of them before 
long. 

ZEKE: There’s no good Fudge but a 
dead Fudge. 

Paw: Right, son, right. Truer words 
was never spoken. 

Zeke: There’s a stranger wanderin’ 
around near here. I seen him down 
near the crick. 

Paw (Taking his shotgun from table): 
A stranger? It’s not one of them 
mealy-mouthed Fudges, is it? 

ZEKE: Don’t look like one of them 
Fudges, Paw. It’s not Maw Fudge, 
and it’s not her son, Hector. 

Paw: Hector’s the one that winged me, 
blast his hide! 

ZEKE: It’s not any of them. Fact is I 





never seen this one before. He’s a 
right good-lookin’ young feller. 

Luv Be.uze: True hospitality is one 
of the most pleasant signs of good 
breeding. We should welcome the 
stranger. 

ZEKE: Just because I said he was good- 
lookin’, hey, Lulu Belle? 

Lutvu Bewie: And a brother should 
always display toward his sister the 
utmost respect and the sincerest 
affection. 

ZEKE: That’s what Mrs. Moonmush 
says, I reckon. 

Luu Bete: She does, indeed. (There 
is a knock at door up center) 

Paw (Rising, shotgun in hand): If that’s 
one of them low-born Fudges, I’ll 
blast him to kingdom come. 

Mamie: Control yourself, Paw Hog- 
wash. (Paw goes to door and opens 
it. In the doorway stands RonaLp 


Canpy, a good-looking young fellow 
of twenty, dressed in city clothes and 
wearing shoes.) 

Ronaup (Glancing nervously at gun): 
How do you do, sir? 

Paw: What’s your business, young 
feller? 


Ronap: I am a stranger and alone, 
seeking the favor of a night’s rest 
before I resume my wanderings. 

Lutvu BELLE: One should comfort the 
stranger and offer him the hospitality 
of the hearth. 

Ronaup: Those words! They sound 
familiar. Where have I heard them? 

Lutu Bewie: I quote “Mrs. Moon- 
mush’s Phrasebook for Young 
Ladies,” sir. 

Ronap: Mrs. Moonmush! 

ZEKE: You know her, stranger? 

Ronatp: No, but during my schooling 
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in Purple Creek, on the other side 
of these hills, my chief book was 
“Mr. Moonmush’s Phrasebook for 
Young Gentlemen.” 

Lutu Betuz: Indeed, I have heard of 
it. Mr. Moonmush wrote for young 
gentlemen a book similar to that 
which his wife wrote for young 
ladies. (Advancing toward RoNALD 
and holding out her hand) I am Lulu 
Belle Hogwash, and I am delighted 
to make your acquaintance, stranger. 

Ronatp (Shaking her hand): I am 
Ronald Candy. Shaken by the 
tensions of modern civilization, I 
have been indulging in a walking 
tour to gain back my peace of mind. 

Luivu Bete: The habit of walking in 
the open air is a tonic for both young 
and old of either sex. 

Ronautp: That’s exactly what Mr. 
Moonmush says. 

Luv BELLE: So does Mrs. Moonmush. 

Mamie: Say, you young folks have 
plenty in common. 

Ronaup (Gazing rapturously at LuLu 
BELLE): Indeed, we have. 

Mamie (Coming to RONALD and shaking 
his hand): 1’m Mamie Crackers. 

Paw (Shaking his hand): I'm Paw Hog- 
wash. 

ZEKE (Shaking RoNnAuy’s hand): I'm 
Zeke Hogwash. 

Luv Bee: And there, in the rocking 
chair, is Grandpaw Hogwash. 

Ronatp (Coming to GRANDPAW and 
holding out hand): I’m delighted to 
meet you, sir. (GRANDPAW gives no 
response, merely continues lo rock) 

Paw: Don’t expect Grandpaw to say 
nothin’. He hasn’t talked for nigh 
onto ten years. 

Ronap: How tragic! Is he ill? 





Paw: No, there’s nothin’ really wrong 
with Grandpaw. He just don’t be- 
lieve in exertin’ himself. Got a good 
appetite, though. Eats his three 
square meals a day and then some. 

Ronaup: Toward the aged, one should 
always comport himself with the 
greatest of respect and the maximum 
of solicitude. 

Luiv Bette: Mr. Moonmush? 

Rona.p: Yes. 

Lutu Bette: Mrs. Moonmush says 
the same thing. 

Ronaup: He and his wife must have 
been kindred spirits —- even as you 
and I. 

LuLu BEetie (Somewhat flustered): Oh, 
sir! 

Paw: So you want a night’s lodgin’, 
stranger? 

Ronaup: I should appreciate it, Paw 
Hogwash. 

Paw: Well, don’t see no harm in 
givin’ you bed and board for the 
night. Not much room in here, but 
we can bed you out in the shed. 

Ronavp: That will be most satisfactory. 

ZeKE: The pig’s been sleepin’ in there, 
Paw. 

Paw: Well, get her out for the night. 
Fresh air’ll do her a heap of good. 

ZEKE: I'll get her out now, Paw. 
(ZEKE exils up center.) 

Mamie: I'll be on my way, too. Old 
Mrs. Teablossom is feelin’ poorly, 
and I promised to drop by. 

Lutvu Be.ie: You're an angel of 
mercy, Mamie Crackers. 

Mamte: As for you, Paw, keep out of 
the way of them Fudges. 
gettin’ low on bandages. 

Paw: There’s no good Fudge but a dead 
Fudge. 


I’m 


Mamie: Maw Fudge says there’s no 
good Hogwash but a dead Hogwash. 

Paw: Maw Fudge is a sneakin’ hyena 
of a woman with a stone where her 
heart ought to be! 

Mamie: Well, all I know is I’m right 
sick of all your feudin’. Goodbye, all. 
(MAMIE exits wp center.) 

Ronaup: I gather, sir, that you are 
not on good terms with the Fudge 
family. 

Paw: We're not on any terms at all 
with them horse thieves. 

LuLu Be.ie: Oh, Paw, how I wish 
we could stop this eternal bickering 
with the Fudges and live peacefully 
with them. 

Ronaup: True neighborliness is one 
of the hallmarks of the civilized 
lady or gentleman. 

Luivu Betis: Mr. Moonmush? 

Ronavp: None other. 

Paw: I'll live in peace with them 
Fudges only when Maw Fudge and 
that lyin’ rascally son of hers, Hec- 
tor, are pushin’ up daisies. Well, 
stranger, I’ll go out to see how Zeke 
is comin’ with the pig. She’s a mite 
stubborn at times. Likes to doze in 
the shed most of the day and night. 

Ronaup: Thank you, sir. (Paw exits 
up center.) 

Luu BE ..eE: Is it not a sad situation, 
Mr. Candy? 

Ronaup: Please call me, Ronald. 
When a young man and a young 
woman have obvious traits and in- 
terests in common, there is no 
reason why their relationship should 
not be on a first-name basis. 

Lutvu Be.ie: Does Mr. Moonmush say 
that? 

Rona.p: In his book, he mentions the 





matter no less than three times — 
surely an indication of his firm be- 
lief in the value of his advice. 

LuLu Bewie: Yes, (Pausing) — 
Ronald. 

Ronaup: The name becomes music 
when you say it. 

Luv BE.zE: Oh, Ronald! 

Ronatp: I seem to feel that Fate 
destined us to meet. Do you not 
have the same feeling, Lulu Belle? 

Luu Be.ie: Mrs. Moonmush says a 
young lady never should reveal her 
true feelings to a young gentleman 
with whom she has just become ac- 
quainted. 

Rona.p: But I feel that I have known 
you all my life. 

Luuu Betue: And so do I. Oh, Ronald, 
I do think that Fate did arrange 
our meeting. 

Ronaup: Bless you for those words. 
(Frowning suddenly) And yet, there 
is something I must tell you. A 
gentleman should always be truthful 
and honorable toward the young 
lady of his affections. 

Luu Beuue: But why do you frown, 
Ronald? 

Ronaup: Is it safe to reveal a deep 
secret in the presence of Grandpaw 
Hogwash? 

Lutu Be.ie: Of course. Grandpaw 
will never hear. It is ten years 
since he has done anything except 
eat. 

Ronap: So be it. Then, my secret 
is this. (Dramatically) I am not 
Ronald Candy. I am a Fudge. 

Luu Bewuz: A Fudge! 

Ronaup: Yes. My family moved from 
here when I was only a baby. Re- 
cently, I have nursed a longing to 


see the place of my birth. Con- 
sequently, I journeyed here, but I 
did so with some misgiving for I 
had heard of the feud between the 
Fudges and the Hogwashes. But 
I determined to come and, if pos- 
sible, to put an end to the feud. 

Luu BELLE: But, how, Ronald? 

Ronaup: You will know very soon. 

Lutu Beuuie: Oh, Ronald. How sad - 
it is to learn that just when you 
and I have found each other, our 
families are the most bitter of 
enemies. 

Ronaup: Always remember — behind 
every cloud there is a silver lining. 

Luu Beuuez: And, as Mrs. Moonmush 
says, there is always a brighter to- 
morrow. 

Ronaup: Bless her. (Paw HoGwasu 
and ZEKE enter up center.) 

Paw: The pig’s out so you can move 
in any time, Mr. Candy. 

ZEKE: Had a heap of trouble gettin’ 
her carcass out of there, but we 
done it. 

Ronaup: Thank you for your hospi- 
tality. 

Paw: Wasn’t nothin’ at all. Glad to 
help, young feller. (GrANDPAW 
HoGwasu suddenly raises his head 
and points dramatically at RONALD). 

GRANDPAW: That man’s a Fudge. 
(Paw, ZEKE, and LuLu BELLE open 
their mouths in astonishment. RONALD 
is completely startled. ) 

ZEKE: He spoke, Paw! 

Paw: I heard him! 
I hear right? 
Grandpaw? 

GRANDPAW (Pointing again al 
Ronaup): That man’s a Fudge! (Ob- 
viously exhausted by this Herculean 


Question is, did 


What 


was that, 





effort, GRANDPAW resumes his former 
position, hat over eyes, and begins to 
rock as though nothing has happened.) 

Paw: Grab the critter, Zeke! (ZEKE 
grasps RONALD. Paw takes up his 
shotgun and aims it at Ronavp’s 
head.) Now speak, boy, or you’ll 
be spattered all over this here floor! 

Luv BELLE: Paw, please! 

Paw: Stay out of this, girl. This here 
is man’s work. 

Ronaup: I shall not lie to you, Paw 
Hogwash. I am, indeed, a Fudge, 
although I have not lived in this 
vicinity since I was a baby. 

Paw: You must be Lem Fudge’s boy. 

Ronap: I am. 

Paw: I recall Lem all right. Winged 
him good in the shoulder one day. 

Ronawp: His shoulder still pains him 
in damp weather. 

Paw: Good. 

Luv BELLE: Paw! 

Paw: Get them ropes from the shed, 
Zeke. 

ZEKE (Releasing RONALD): Right, Paw. 

Luv Bee: You're not going to tie 
him up, Paw! 

Paw: Tyin’s tame to what I’m goin’ 
to do to him. There'll be a real 
cosy shootin’ in the mornin’. T[’ll 
send Zeke to get Cousin Clootie and 
Aunt Henrietta and Uncle Zeph and 
Cousin Dilly. We'll have us a real 
family party — just like the old days. 

Luv BELLE: Paw, you couldn’t be so 
cold-blooded as that! 

Paw: There’s nothin’ cold-blooded 
about it. There’s no good Fudge 
but a dead Fudge. And this one’s 
no exception. (ZEKE enters with rope 
in his hand) 

Zeke: I got me them ropes, Paw. 


Paw: Good work, son. Tie his hands 
and his ankles. We'll let him sleep 
on the floor tonight, and we'll take 
turns watchin’ the mangy critter. 
We're havin’ a shootin’ tomorrow 
mornin’, son. Give us a chance to 
see all our relatives. I want you 
to go up in the hills to get Cousin 
Clootie, Aunt Henrietta, Uncle Zeph, 
and Cousin Dilly. 

Zeke: It sure will be a real pleasure, 
Paw. There’s no good Fudge but a 
dead Fudge. (ZEKE begins to tie 
Ronap’s hands behind him.) 

Ronatp: Paw Hogwash, I protest. I 
came here seeking only peace. 

Paw: You'll get plenty of peace to- 
morrow mornin’, Fudge. 

Ronautp: But I have information I 
came to give you. 

Paw: Put a gag on him, Zeke. I 
don’t want no Fudge words pol- 
lutin’ the air of our house. (ZEKE 
takes a checkered handkerchief from 
his pocket and ties a gag around 
RONALD’s mouth.) 

ZEKE: That'll keep him quiet. 

Luu Be.ie: Oh, Ronald, I am so 
ashamed of my family for what they 
are doing! (RONALD tries to answer, 
but only muffled sounds come out.) 

Paw: Get on the floor, Fudge. (ZEKE 
lakes RONALD by the shoulders and 
presses him to the floor. He quickly 
ties together RONALD’S ankles.) 

ZEKE: That'll keep him safe for the 
night, Paw. 

Paw: Reckon it will. And now off with 
you, Zeke. Tell the relatives to be 
here tomorrow mornin’ round about 
nine. Let’s hope it’s a real nice day 
for the party. I’ll keep my eye on 
the critter. 





ZEKE: I’\l be back afore sundown, Paw. 

Paw: I'll be waitin’, son. (ZEKE exits 
up center. LuLu BELLE goes to 
GRANDPAW’S chair and looks down 
at him.) 

Luv Bee: Oh, Grandpaw Hogwash! 
How could you! (GRANDPAW makes 
no response, but continues his rock- 
ing.) 

Paw: He seen his duty and he done it. 
Better go to your room, girl. This 
is man’s work, this watchin’ the 
Fudge critter. There’s no good 
Fudge but a dead Fudge. (LuLu 
BELLE begins crying. RONALD emits 
smothered sounds, and Paw con- 
tinues to point the shotgun at RONALD 
as the curtain falls.) 


ScENE 2 

Tre: Early the next morning. 

SetrinG: Same as Scene 1. 

At Rise: Ronatp, still bound and 
gagged, is lying on the floor. Paw 
HoGwasu, shotgun beside him, is 
seated at left of table. PAw rises 
slowly, stretches his arms over his 
head, and yawns. He looks over at 
GRANDPAW who, as always, is rock- 
ing silently, eyes closed, hat pulled 
down. Paw chuckles. Then he goes 
to the door, opens it, and looks out. 

Paw: It’s goin’ to be a mighty purty 
day. Sun’s comin’ up over the hills 
and the flowers is bloomin’. Perfect 
day for a shootin’. (Muffled sounds 
come from RoNnALD) When Zeke 
come home last night, he was 
pleased — mighty pleased. All the 
relatives is comin’ later for the fun. 
(Paw returns to his seat.) Yes, sir, 
this’ll be a real fine day for all. 
(Chuckling) Except you, of course, 
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Fudge. There’s no good Fudge but 
a dead Fudge. (ZEKE enters.) 

ZEKE: I been lookin’ all over the place, 
Paw, but I can’t find hide nor hair 
of Lulu Belle. 

Paw: You mean she’s disappeared? 

ZEKE: She’s not anywhere hereabouts. 

Paw: What could have become of the 
girl? 

ZEKE: Don’t look like her bed’s been 
slept in, neither. (Mamie CRACKERS 
enters.) 

Mamie: Mornin’, all. Came to take a 
look at that wound of yours, Paw 
Hogwash. (Noticing RoNaLp on 
floor) Say, what’s all this? 

Paw: That there Candy has turned 
out to be a Fudge. We’re shootin” 
him today. 

Mamie: Paw Hogwash, have you gone 
plumb crazy? That’s murder. 

Paw: Killin’ Fudges don’t count as 
murder. Comes under the headin’ 
of public improvements. 

Mamie: Where’s Lulu Belle? I’m 
sure she’s not in favor of all this. 


ZEKE: Lulu Belle’s not here. 

Mamie: Well, I’m tellin’ you, you’re 
an old fool, Paw Hogwash. 

Paw: Names can’t hurt me this morn- 
in’, Mamie Crackers. 

Mamie: At least, let me take the gag 
out of that poor boy’s mouth. 


Paw (Menacingly): Leave him alone, 


Mamie Crackers. I don’t want no 
Fudge words spoken in this house. 
(LuLu Bee, breathless, suddenly 
enters. She is carrying a piece of 
paper in her hand.) 
ZEKE: Where you been, Lulu Belle? 
f been combin’ the place for you. 
Luv BELLE: You’! learn soon enough. 





I have brought visitors with me, 
Paw. 

Paw: Visitors? Oh, you mean Cousin 
Clootie, Aunt Henrietta, Uncle Zeph, 
and Cousin Dilly. Well, that’s fine, 
girl. Bring ’em right in. 

Lutvu Bee: It isn’t our relatives, 
Paw. (She turns toward exit and 
motions those outside to come in. 
Maw FupGe, a woman of about 
Paw’s age, enters, followed by her son, 
Hecror FupcGe, who is about ZeKn’s 
age.) 

Paw: Maw Fudge! Hector Fudge! 
(He grabs shotgun from table and 
levels it at them) This’ll be the 
greatest mornin’ of my life. Three 
Fudges here all at once to meet 
their Maker. (Lutu BELLE throws 


herself between Paw and the two 
FupGEs.) 
Lu.tv Beue: A true lady should be 


willing to offer even her life for 
righteous principles. Fire if you 
will, Paw, but I shall die with them. 

Paw: You out of your head, girl? 
Stand back so I can fill them sneakin’ 
Fudges full of holes. 

Mamie: You’re an old lunatic, Paw 
Hogwash! 

Luv BEE (Holding the piece of paper 
aloft): Wait, Paw! Wait until you 
hear what I have here. 

Maw Fuvupce: Listen to her, you old 
hog. 

Hecror: We don’t like this any more’n 
you do, but right’s right. 

Paw: I never thought I’d live to see 
the day when blasted Fudges would 
be talkin’ under my roof. Out of 
the way, girl! 

Lutu Beruie (Holding her ground): 
This paper is the property of Ronald, 
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who lies there, alas, a victim of his 
honest heart and loving kindness. 
Ronald found the paper in the 
county records. It states that the 
property on which Great-Great- 
Grandpaw Hogwash was picking 
daisies when Great-Great-Grandpaw 
Fudge shot him did not belong to 
the Fudges. 

Paw: Just what I always said! Them 
sneakin’, dirty, lyin’, rascally 
Fudges never had a leg to stand on. 

LuLu Be.te (Dramatically): And 
neither did the property belong to 
the Hogwash family. 

Maw Fupae: So put that in your pipe 
and smoke it, Paw Hogwash. 

Hecror: And I hope it chokes you. 

Paw: You mean neither us or them 
Fudges owned the land? 

Luiu Be.ize: I do. The land belonged 
and still does to the Bluenose family 
up at Badger Creek. 

Paw (Sinking to seat): Then we all been 
wrong all these years? 

Lutvu BELLE: Always remember, Paw, 
that the true lady or gentleman 
should be willing to admit when 
she or he is in error. 

Paw: It’s a mighty blow to a man’s 
pride, girl. 

ZEKE: Guess I better untie this Fudge 
critter. (ZEKE removes gag from 
RONALD and unties his arms and legs.) 

RONALD (Rising stiffly): How happy I 
am that all is now well. 

Mamie: What’s botherin’ me is how 
you found out about all this, Lulu 
Belle. 

Lutv Be.ue: Very early this morning 
I crept into this room and discovered 
that both Paw and Grandpaw were 
sleeping. I wished, of course, to re- 








lease dear Ronald from his bonds, 
for a young lady should always prac- 
tice tenderness and sympathy toward 
those around her. 

Mamie: Mighty well spoken, Lulu 
Belle. 

LuLu BeE.ie: Thank 
Crackers. 

Ronaup: Lulu Belle was unable to 
loose me, for the ropes were too 
tight and no knife was at hand. 

ZEKE: I hid all them knives when I 
seen how you and Lulu Belle seemed 
to be makin’ eyes at each other. 

Rona.p: However, Lulu Belle was able 
to remove my gag. As a result, I 
was able to show her the paper — 
which I was prevented yesterday 
from displaying. She then decided 
to go to bring back Maw Fudge and 
Hector in the hope of settling once 
and for all this terrible feud. She 
replaced my gag, so that no one 
would suspect what had happened 

Maw Fvupaez: Seems like we both been 
wrong, Paw Hogwash. I’m willin’ 
to shake and forget. (She comes to 
Paw, hand outstretched. Paw rises 
and hesitates). 

Mamie: Beaman, Paw Hogwash. 

Paw: It’s not easy to shake hands with 
a Fudge after what we all been 
through. (Bravely) But I'll do it. 
(He shakes her hand, then looks 
closely at her.) You know, Maw, 
you’re not a bad-lookin’ woman. 

Maw Fvupce: And you’re not so hard 
on the eyes either, Paw Hogwash. 

Paw: It’s been mighty lonely around 
here since Maw Hogwash died. 

Maw Fupce: And things has been 
pretty lonesome for me since Paw 
Fudge passed on. 


you, Mamie 
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Mamie: Zack Summers, the travelin’ 


preacher, will be around these 
parts tomorrow. Why don’t you 
folks get hitched? 


Hector: Say, that’s a good idea, Maw. 

Rona.p: A very good idea, Paw Hog- 
wash, for I feel that I soon shall be 
taking your lovely daughter away 
from you. 

Mamie: You mean you two is gettin’ 
hitched, too? 

Ronatp: If Lulu Belle will have me, I 
shall devote the rest of my life to 
her comfort and happiness. 

Luv BELLE: Oh, Ronald! 

Ronatp: And Paw Hogwash, please 
believe that you are not so much 
losing a daughter as gaining a son. 

Paw: You for this marriage business, 
Maw Fudge? 

Maw Fupce: Well, seein’ how the 
feud’s over, what do we have to 
lose? No use keepin’ up hard feelin’s 
when both our families have been 
wrong all these years. 

Paw: Then we’ll do it! 

Lutvu Betue: Oh, Paw. How happy 
you make me! The marriage tie is, 
indeed, a bond that brings strength 
and happiness to those who enter it. 

Ronaup: Mrs. Moonmush? 

Luv Be.ue: Yes, Ronald. 

Mamie: One good thing I know is that 
I won’t have to be bindin’ up any 
more Hogwash and Fudge wounds. 
I was gettin’ mighty tired of it. 

Rona.p: I have a splendid idea. We 
shall have a double wedding to- 
morrow, for, as Mr. Moonmush so 
aptly states, double bliss is double 
joy. 

Maw Fupce: That we will. 

Hector: I’m goin’ home to get my 








gee-tar. We'll have us a big party 
right now with dancin’ and singin’ 
and eatin’. 

Maw Foupce: You bet we will. 

Paw: Some of my folks from over the 
hills will be comin’ too. They was 
comin’ for another purpose, but a 
party’s a party. We'll have us a 
real shindig. 

Luv Beuuz: A family celebration is 
the warmest form of civilized good 
will. 

Ronaup: And in the bosom of the 
family, one may partake of the 


tootin’, roarin’ shindig! (He grasps 
Maw Fupce about the waist and 
begins to do a lively dance with her. 
Suddenly GRANDPAW HoGwash rises 
from his rocker, shouts ‘“Wheee!”’, 
grabs Mamir, and begins to dance 
with her. The others are frozen 
momentarily in astonishment. Then 
RonapD clasps LuLu BELLE in his 
arms.) 

Rona.p: After the darkness comes the 
light. 

LuLtu Bette: Where love reigns, 
there happiness is also. (They, too, 


greatest joy in life. 
Paw: Yes, sir, we'll have us a rootin’, 


join in the dance as the curtain falls.) 
THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Fevupin’ Fun 

Characters: 5 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Paw Hogwash wears overalls, a 
ragged shirt, and is barefoot. Grandpaw, 
Zeke, and Hector are similarly dressed. 
Grandpaw wears a battered straw hat, 
and may have a long white beard. Mamie 
and Maw Fudge wear old, faded gingham 
dresses, a bonnets, and are barefoot. 
Lulu Belle is more neatly dressed, but her 
clothes are still shabby. She too is barefoot. 
Ronald wears city clothes and shoes. 

Properties: Bandage, shotgun, jug, rope, 
checkered handkerchief, piece of paper (a 
title or deed). 

Setting: Hillbilly cabin room. At center is a 
large wooden table on which is a shotgun 
and jug. Boxes serve as chairs, and there 
is a dilapidated sofa. Down left is a 
decent looking rocking chair, in which 
Grandpaw sits. 

Lighting: No special effects. 








Part Two 





Middle Grades 





Mr. Snow White’s Thanksgiving 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
TINKER Foster Owners of Mr. 
Honey Foster Snow White 


Mr. Foster, a farmer 

Mrs. Foster, his wife 

Mary Ropserts, a neighbor 

Mr. BuLopGEt, a guest 

Mrs. BuLopGet, a guest 

TimE: The day before Thanksgiving. 

SerrinGc: Living room of the Foster 
farmhouse. 

At Rise: Mrs. Foster is seated at a 
small desk or table left stage, labori- 
ously typing the last few words of a 
letter. She then removes the original 
and three carbons with a sigh of relief. 

Mrs. Foster: There! I’m glad that’s 
done. I’d rather cook three meals 
a day than type three letters a 
month. (Calling) Hiram! Hiram! 
Your letters are ready to be signed. 

Mr. Foster (Entering. He wears jeans, 
a short heavy coat, a cap, scarf, and 
gloves.): I just got in from the barn. 
Mighty cold outside. Looks like 
snow too. I bet we’ll have a white 
Thanksgiving this year. 

Mrs. Fosrrer: We'll really have a lot 
to be thankful for, if we sell the 
house on the hill and the wood lot. 

Mr. Foster: | hate to part with my 
grandfather’s old home, but we 
can’t run both places. We can put 
something aside for the children’s 
education if we get our price. 
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Mrs. Fosrer: I thought sure the 
Blodgets would take it. They liked 
the idea of having all that land 
around them. 

Mr. Fosrer (Shaking his head): I 
wonder what they plan to do with 
the land. 

Mrs. Foster: Maybe they just want 
to look at it — if they want to buy 
the place. But we haven’t heard a 
word from them. I did think they’d 
answer my note asking them here 
for Thanksgiving, even if they 
weren’t interested in the house. 

Mr. Fosrrer: Now, Sarah, don’t be 
so impatient. You know how slow 
the mails are. 

Mrs. Foster: That’s so, and if you 
want these ads to go in the papers by 
Monday, you’d better sign them. 
We can send Tinker down to the 
mailbox at the crossroads. 

Mr. Fosrer: Consarn it! My pen’s 
upstairs. I’ll sign them later. (/n- 
specting letters) These look very nice. 
Folks will think I have a real secre- 
tary when they see these neat letters. 

Mrs. Fosrer: I’m afraid I’m a better 
cook than a typist. You’ll have to 
wait for Tinker and Honey to grow 
up and do your office work. 

Mr. Fosrer: By the way, where is 
that pair? I haven’t see them since 
breakfast. 

Mrs. Fosrer: It wouldn’t be hard to 





guess where they are. They spend 
every minute hanging over that tur- 
key coop, mooning over Mr. Snow 
White! 

Mr. Foster (Snorting): Mr. Snow 
White! Did you ever hear a sillier 
name for a turkey gobbler? 

Mrs. Foster: Oh, Hiram, what are 
you going to do about him? 

Mr. Foster (Grimly): Do about him? 
What do we usually do about a 
turkey at Thanksgiving time? 

Mrs. Fosrer: Yes, but... oh, Hiram, 
none of us will be able to eat a bite. 
After all, it isn’t every year the 
children raise a prize-winning turkey. 

Mr. Fosrsr: It beats all, doesn’t it, 
that our whole turkey crop should 
have been a failure, all except this 
one I gave the children. But that’s 
the way it is! 

Mrs. Foster: I never dreamed he’d 
win the blue ribbon at the Farm 
Show! 

Mr. Fosrer: Neither did I. But blue 
ribbon or no blue ribbon, we have to 
have Thanksgiving dinner. 

Mrs. Foster: But, Hiram, don’t you 
think.... 

Mr. Fosrrer: Now, Sarah, don’t you 
start! The children, are giving me a 
bad time as it is! 

Mrs. Foster: Oh dear! Well, I sup- 
pose they’ll get over it! When... 
when are you counting on... . well, 
you know? When are you counting 
on doing it? 

Mr. Foster (Laughing): Sarah, you 
sound as if I were planning to com- 
mit a crime, instead of killing a tur- 
key for our own table. I haven’t 
thought that much about it. Some- 
time this morning, probably. 


Mrs. Foster (Rising): Well, I’ll have 
to get the children out of the way. 
(Phone) Oh dear! Maybe that’s a 
call from the Blodgets. (At phone) 
Hello! Oh, hello, Betsy. What? 
Oh my! That’s too bad. Why, of 
course, I’ll come right away. In 
the meantime, you call Dr. Phelps. 
Now don’t try to move her, dear, 
and I’ll be there as fast as I can. 
(Hangs up) 

Mr. Foster: Now what? 

Mrs. Foster: That was Betsy King. 
Her mother just fell down the cellar 
stairs, and seems to have broken 
her ankle. I’ll have to go right over 
there. 

Mr. Foster: Golly! That’s tough 
luck. And the day before Thanks- 
giving too. 

Mrs. Fosrer: Be sure to tell the chil- 
dren where I’ve gone. I’ll be back as 
soon as I can. (Takes coat and scarf 
from clothes tree) 

Mr. Foster (As Mrs. Fosrer exits): 
I’d better go back to the barn. I 
didn’t like the look of old Ben’s left 
front foot this morning. (As he is 
about to exit, TINKER and HoNEyY 
enter. They also wear outside clothing 
which they remove and hang on clothes 
tree.) 

Tinker: Hello, Dad. Where’s Mom? 

Mr. Foster: Betsy King called. Her 
mother fell down the cellar steps and 
your mother’s gone over there to 
help out! 

Honey: Oh dear! 
isn’t hurt. 

Mr. Foster: Sounds like she broke 
her ankle or something. Your 
mother will stay till the doctor 
comes. 


I hope Mrs. King 





Honey: Gracious! Five children! 
And Betsy isn’t old enough to get 
a Thanksgiving dinner. 

Mr. Foster (Clearing his throat): Now 
that reminds me. We have some- 
thing to settle about our own 
Thanksgiving dinner. 

Honey: Oh, Father, please . . . please! 
You know how we feel about Mr. 
Snow White. 

Tinker: Mr. Snow White just isn’t 
an ordinary turkey ...he.. . he’s 
a champion... a blue ribbon turkey. 

Mr. Foster: Nevertheless, he’s the 
only turkey we happen to have on 
the whole place. 

Honey: But we have chickens! 

Mr. Fosrer: I’ve told you a dozen 
times, Honey, we can’t spare the 
hens, and the roosters are tough as 
shoe leather. We can’t ask the 
Blodgets to sit down to roasted shoe- 


leather, now, can we? 

Honey: Oh, the Blodgets! Why can’t 
they eat their Thanksgiving dinner 
at home? 

Mr. Fosrer: Because they are lonely 
people and your mother thought they 
would enjoy spending Thanksgiving 


weekend with us. We _ haven’t 
heard from them as yet, but we’re 
expecting them to arrive sometime 
today. Now I must get moving. 
(Starts to exit) 

Tinker: But, Dad, you’re not going 
to... you’re not going to . 
Mr. Foster: No, I’m not going to put 
an end to Mr. Snow White right now. 

I’m just going to take a look at old 
Ben’s foot. 

TinKER: Promise me, Dad, we’ll at 
least talk it over one more time be- 
fore — before you do it! 


Honey: Promise? 

Mr. Foster (Smiling): I promise. But 
I’m warning you . . . my mind’s 
made up. (Hit Mr. Foster) 

Honey: Tinker, what are we going to 
do? We just can’t let him kill Mr. 
Snow White. 

TINKER: How are we going to stop 
him? 

Honey: I don’t know, but we’ll think 
of something. We have to. Mr. 
Snow White trusts us. 

TinKER: And look at all he’s done for 
us. Gee, we’re practically famous, all 
on account of Mr. Snow White. 
(Opens box on table) Just look 
(Holds up blue ribbon) a blue ribbon! 
(Holds wp newspaper clippings) all 
these newspaper stories, (Holds up 
medal on a ribbon) a medal from the 
Turkey-Growers’ Association. We 
just can’t let anything happen to 
him. (Doorbell) 

Honey: I’ll get it. (Runs to door) 

Tinker: Never you mind, Mr. Snow 
White. We'll think of something. 

Honey (Returns with Mary Roperts): 
It’s Mary Roberts, Tink, and she 
has something for us. 

Mary: Yes, I was supposed to have 
it ready for you yesterday in school, 
but Mother didn’t get to town. 
(Hands Tink and Honey a gift- 
wrapped package) Miss Gailey 
thought it would be nice for the 
whole class to give you something 
for bringing such honor to our 
school, so we decided to get a book. 

Honey: Oh, that was nice. Open it, 
Tink. Hurry up. 

TINKER (Opening book): The whole 
class really took an interest in Mr. 
Snow White and Miss Gailey showed 





us how to write to the Farm Bureau 
(Holding up book) 


for suggestions. 
Say, this is great. 

Honey: What’s the name of it? 

Tinker: Turkey Tales. 

Mary: That was Miss Gailey’s idea. 
She read about it in the Sunday 
paper. It has all sorts of stories 
about turkeys, how to raise them, 
interesting facts about them, and 
stories different authors have written 
about turkeys. It even tells how 
some people think the wild turkey 
should be our national emblem in- 
stead of the bald eagle. 

Honey: It looks terribly exciting, 
Mary. Thanks a million. We'll 
write the class a note and a special 
note to Miss Gailey. If we write 
today, she should get the letter be- 
fore she comes back to school. 

Mary: Oh, she didn’t go home for 
Thanksgiving. 

Honey: But I thought... 

Mary: Yes, we thought so too, and 
so did she, but her car broke down 
and it’s in the garage. 

Honey: You mean she’s staying here 
over the Thanksgiving holidays? 

Mary: Yes, she'll be at the Bradford 
Inn. 

Honey: How awful not to go home 
for the holiday. 

TINKER: Maybe we could ask her here 
for Thanksgiving dinner, Honey. 
Mary: That would be nice, but .. . 
well, maybe she’d be better off at 

the Inn. 

Honry: Why, Mary, what a thing to 
say! My mother’s a wonderful cook! 

Mary: Yes, but gee, what I 
meant was... well, Miss Gailey did 
take an interest in Mr. Snow White, 
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and well, I bet she’d hate to eat 
him just as much as I would. I 
don’t see how you and Tink could 
eat a bite. 

TinkeER: Now look here, Mary 
Roberts, we’re not going to eat Mr. 
Snow White. 

Honey: I should say we’re not. He's 
not going to be killed. 

Mary: Did your father say so? 

Tinker: Well, no... not exactly... 
but he’s promised not to do any- 
thing till we talk it over again. 

Mary: You're just wasting your time, 
and I know. Because my father 
said that your father said times are 
plenty hard this year, and much as 
he hates to make you kids feel bad, 
Mr. Snow White goes into the oven 
tomorrow morning. 

Honey: Well, he’s not, he’s not, he’s 
not! 

Tinker: We won’t let him kill Mr. 
Snow White. 

Mary: Well, my goodness, don’t get 
so excited! I only told you what 
my father said your father said, and 
my mother says that your mother 
told her that... . 

Honey: I don’t want to hear any more. 
I won’t listen. 

Mary: Well, I have to go anyhow. 
Goodbye. Hope you enjoy your 
book .. . and hope you enjoy your 
dinner tomorrow. (2zit Mary) 

Honey (Almost in tears): That hateful 
Mary Roberts! I wish she had 
stayed at home. 

TinKeR: Never mind her, Honey. 
Don’t pay any attention to what 
she says. Say, this is an interesting 
book. 

Honey: How can you stand there and 





read a book at a time like this? 
Tink, we’ve got to do something. 
Maybe, maybe we could take Mr. 
Snow White some place and hide 
him till after Thanksgiving. 

TinKER: Don’t be silly. We'll have to 
think of something more practical. 

Honey: Like what, for instance? 

TrnKER: Well, like . . . say, Honey! 
Listen to this. Just listen to this. 
(Reads from book) “‘A turkey played 
a very important part in Christmas 
at the White House in 1863. Tad 
Lincoln saved the life of his pet 
turkey, Jack, by obtaining from the 
President a ... (Spelling) r-e-p-r-i- 
e-v-e. 

Honey: Reprieve! 
pardon. 

Tinker: A reprieve which spared the 
pet from the axe of the... the. 


That means a 


(Spells again) e-x-e-c-u-t-i-o-n-e-r. 


Honey: Executioner! Oh, golly, Tink, 
I wish Father were more like Mr. 
Lincoln. 

Tinker: Well, let’s try him, Honey. 
Don’t you see? There’s our idea. 
We'll get him to sign one of those 
things for Mr. Snow White. 

Honey: But what good would that do? 

TinKER: You've heard Father say a 
hundred times he never goes back 
on anything he’s signed. “A man’s 
word is his bond.”’ 

Honey: But he’d never sign it. 

TinKER: Let’s draw one up anyhow. 
Now you sit down at the type- 
writer and I'll tell you what to write. 

Honey: O.K. If you think it’s worth 
trying. (Going to typewriter) 

Tinker: We'll make it legal. Now 
here goes. (Dictating very slowly) 
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I, comma, the undersigned, comma, 
do solemnly promise .. . 

Honey (Pecking away): Wait, wait, not 
so fast. How do you spell solemnly? 

TINKER (Spells word and continues): 
Do solemnly promise to spare the 
life of Mr. Snow White for the 
Thanksgiving of 1955, and serve 
chicken for our family dinner. Got 
that? 

Honey (Pounding away on typewriter 
keys): 1 — I think so. 

TINKER: Read it back tome. (HoNgEy 
reads letter.) That’s fine. Now type 
the word signed and leave space for 
his name at the bottom. (Watching 
as she finishes his instructions) There! 
Now it’s all over but the signing. 

Honey: And do you have any ideas on 
that subject? How do we get him 
to sign on the dotted line? 

Tinker (Looking at letters typed by 
Mrs. Foster): He hasn’t signed 
these yet. What do you say we 
stick our letter in with the rest? 
Maybe he’ll sign it without bother- 
ing to read it. 

Honey: But that wouldn’t be legal. 

TINKER: Oh, yes, it would. Dad says 
himself you should never sign any- 
thing without reading it first. Look 
out... here he comes. (Mr. 
Foster enters in a hurry as the 
children dart away from the table.) 

Mr. Foster: Oh, there you are! I’m 
glad I caught you before you got out 
of sight. I want to sign some letters 
so you can take them down to the 
mail box at the crossroads. They'll 
be picked up quicker there. Honey, 
will you please run upstairs and get 
my pen? 

TINKER (Quickly): Here’s mine, Dad. 





(Whips out pen and hands it to his 
father who signs all of the papers, as 
he talks and without looking.) 

Mr. Foster: These are letters to the 
newspapers with ads for your great- 
grandfather’s house. We've been 
trying all year to sell it privately, 
but now I’m going to advertise. 
Well, I thought your mother made 
only three carbons, but I seem to 
have an extra here. Now where are 
the envelopes? (Searching in desk) 

Tinker and Honey (Exchanging looks 
of delight. TiINkeER grabs paper): 
You signed it! You signed it! Now 
you'll have to keep your word. 

Honey: You will, won’t you, Father? 
Even though you signed it without 
reading it? 

Mr. Foster: What is all this? 
are you talking about? 

TrnKeER: This. (Shows him the letter) 
We got the idea from a story about 
President Lincoln. He signed a re- 
prieve for his little boy’s pet turkey. 

Honey: And we figured you were just 
as good a father as Mr. Lincoln. 

Mr. Fosrer (Reading the words of the 
letter aloud): Well, bless my soul! 
So you’ve tricked me into signing a 
pardon for your prize turkey? Pretty 
slick, but not exactly cricket! 

TinkKER: But it’s binding, isn’t it? 
You said yourself you should never 
sign anything without reading it and 
if you do, you’re bound by the terms. 

Mr. Fosrer: I’m glad to hear you’ve 
paid such close attention to my 
words of wisdom, son. However, 
it’s high time you learn that two 
can play at this sort of game. It’s 
true, I signed your paper without 
reading it, and I’m prepared to abide 
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by it. But I'll carry out the terms 
as you’ve laid them down. Fair 
enough? 

TinkKER and Honey: Absolutely. 

Mr. Foster: Very well, then. Your 
paper reads that we serve chicken 
for our family Thanksgiving dinner. 
To this I agree, but you have failed 
to mention company dinner. There- 
fore in the event that we have com- 
pany, the Blodgets, for instance, or 
any other company, your paper is 
worthless. Company in this house 
demands a turkey dinner and the 
only turkey on this place, un- 
fortunately, is your Mr. Snow White. 
Understand? 

Tinker: Golly, Dad, we’re right back 
where we started. 

Mr. Fosrer (Smiling): It takes a 
pretty smart lawyer, sen, to draw 
up an agreement without any loop- 
holes, just remember that. (Handing 
him the signed paper) Now here’s 
your document, (Putting letters in 
envelope) and here are my letters. 

Tinker: I’ll take them down to the 
box for you. 

Mr. Foster: On second thought, I’ll 
take the car and stop over at Kings’. 
Maybe your mother is ready to come 
home. It will be a sorry Thanks- 
giving for those children if their 
mother’s laid up in bed. (Reaching 
in his pocket, he pulls out two pure 
white turkey feathers.) Here, (Hand- 
ing a feather to each child) I picked 
these up this morning. I thought 
you might like to have them. 

Honey: Oh, dear! They’re from Mr. 
Snow White. 

Mr. Fosrrr: I (Clearing his throat) I- 
er... 1 want you to know that I 





understand about Mr. Snow White. 
I understand how you feel, but well, 
it’s a part of growing up to learn to 
face unpleasantness with a stiff upper 
lip. Sometimes it takes courage. 
(Eait Mr. Foster) 

TinKER (Looking at feather): Golly, 
Honey, I don’t feel so good. 


Honey: Neither do I. But, Tink, may- 
be we can save Mr. Snow White yet. 
Father said if there’s no company .. . 


TINKER: Sure, but there’s bound to be 
company ... the Blodgets, remem- 
ber? 

Honey: Yes, I remember. . . and, not 
only the Blodgets. 

TINKER: Who else? 

Honey: Well, I’ve been thinking, 
thinking about those King children, 
and Mr. King. It... it would be 
sort of nice to have them here for 
dinner. 

Tinker: Yeah, and Miss Gailey. She’s 
been so nice to us. I don’t think I’d 
like to eat my Thanksgiving dinner 
at the Bradford Inn. 

Honey: If... if it weren’t for Mr. 
Snow White, we could . . . well, we 
could ask them. 

Tinker: Yes, I know, but, well, Mr. 
Snow White’s counting on us. We 
can’t let him down. (Sound of auto- 
mobile horn outside) 

Honey: Someone’s coming. Let’s look. 
(Children run to door right stage) Oh 
dear! ‘Tink, it’s the Blodgets. I 
know their car. 

TINKER: What’! we do? 

Honey: If they ring the bell, let’s 
not answer it. Maybe they’ll go 
away. 

TINKER: Mr. Blodget’s getting out of 


the car. He’s coming up on the 
porch. (Doorbell) 

Honey (Jn stage whisper): Let’s keep 
real quiet. 

TinKER (As doorbell rings again): 
Dad will be furious, if we don’t let 
them in. 

Honey: I don’t care. This is a matter 
of life and death. (Doorbell) 

Tinker: I wish he’d quit ringing that 
bell. Can you see him now? 

Honey: Yes, I think he’s leaving. Yep. 
He’s going down the steps. 
TinKER: Boy oh boy! That 
close one. Have they gone? 
Honey: He’s getting into the car. Yes, 
now ... there they go. Oh, Tinker, 
they’ve gone! They’ve gone! Mr. 

Snow White is safe. 

Tinker: I just hope Mr. Snow White 
knows the price we’re going to pay 
for his life when Dad finds out what 
we did! 

Honey: I don’t care. I don’t care about 
anything except that Mr. Snow 
White is safe. We’re rid of the 
company. ‘Tinker, I do_ believe 
you’re scared, 

TinkER (Picking up feather and looking 
at it): Maybe I am, Honey. 


was 4. 


Honty: But my goodness, Father 
can’t put us on bread and water! 
He'll be mad, of course, and maybe, 
well, maybe we’ll have a bad time 
for awhile... but .. . well, we'll 
just have to be brave. 

Tinker: That’s bothers me, 
Honey. About being brave, I mean. 


what 


Honey: Why, you’re always brave, 
Tink. There’s not a boy in school 
any braver than you are. And you’re 
not scared of snakes, or bugs, or 





staying out in the dark or any of 
those things. 

TrvkeEr: But I’m scared just the same, 
and so are you, Honey. Maybe, 
maybe it’s this white feather started 
me thinking. 

Honey: A white feather? Why, that’s 
one of Mr. Snow White’s feathers. 

TrinKER: I know, but remember, get- 
ting a white feather is always the 
sign of a coward. 

Honey: Don’t be silly. 

TinKER: I’m not being silly, Honey. 
I just keep wondering if that’s what 
Dad had in mind. He looked so 
serious when he handed us these 
feathers. 

Honey: Oh, Tink, you’re making all 
that up. He just gave us the feathers 
to... to remember Mr. Snow White. 

Tinker: And maybe he wanted us to 
remember what cowards we’ve been. 

Honey: Cowards? We were brave 
enough to keep the Blodgets from 
coming in! 

Tinker: Was that so brave? After all, 
we were hiding, weren’t we? And 
we've been afraid to face up to 
losing Mr. Snow White! 

Honey: We love Mr. Snow 
He’s ours. 

Tinker: I know. But we’re also afraid. 
I... I’m thinking we’ve both shown 
the white feather, Honey. Somehow 
or other, I — I feel ashamed. 

Honey: You mean if we were really 
brave, we’d have a proper Thanks- 
giving and let Mr. Snow White go? 

TinKER: That’s right, Honey. We 
both feel we should have the Kings 
and Miss Gailey, and we know per- 
fectly well Mother and Dad have 
invited the Blodgets ... and yet... 


White. 
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Honey: Tinker Foster, you have me 
all mixed up. I... I don’t want to 
show the white feather. 

TinKER: Neither do I. I always, well, 
sort of boasted about being brave. 

Honey: I guess it would take more 
courage to lose Mr. Snow White than 
to stand up to Father and save him. 

Tinker: You’re catching on, Honey. 

Honey: Oh, Tink, do you suppose we 
could catch the Blodgets? 

Tinker: They’re miles away by now. 
(Enter Mr. and Mrs. Foster) 

Mr. Foster: It’s a good thing I took 
the car. I met your mother coming 
down the hill and it’s snowing in 
earnest now. 

Mrs. Fosrer: Poor Mrs. King. She’ll 
be in bed for a week or two. Her 


ankle is broken and her knee is 
badly sprained. 
Honey (Rushing to her mother): Oh, 


Mother, Mother, let’s have the 
children and Mr. King over here 
for dinner tomorrow. 

Tinker: And we could send Mrs. King 
some... (Swallowing hard) turkey. 

Mr. Foster: Did you say turkey? 

Honey: We can’t let the Kings miss out 
on Thanksgiving, not even for Mr. 
Snow White. 

Mrs. Fosrrr: That’s a wonderful way 
to feel, Honey. 

Tinker: And Miss Gailey too. 

Mrs. Foster: We might as well in- 
vite her for dinner. Her car broke 
down and she’s stuck at the Brad- 
ford Inn. 

Mr. Foster (Clearing his throat): I 
must say I’m proud of you both. 
I realize this was a hard decision for 
you to make. I didn’t think you’d 
have the courage. 





Honey: Don’t talk so nice to us, 
Father, not till you know the hor- 
rible thing we did. We have some- 
thing to tell you. 

Tinker: Yes, and you’re going to be 
plenty angry. (Doorbell) 

Mr. Foster: Well, I can’t be so angry 
till I find out who’s at the door. 
Your story will have to keep. (Goes 
to door, sounds of greeting. Mr. and 
Mrs. Buiopcer enter.) Well, this is 
a surprise. How nice that you could 
come. 

Mr. BLopGer: 
letter? 

Mrs. Foster: Letter? Oh dear! The 
mails are so slow in this corner of 
the world. 

Mrs. Biopcger: I told Leonard we’d 
probably arrive ahead of the letter. 
I do hope we’re not inconveniencing 
you. 


Didn’t you get our 


Mr. 
We’ve 


Mrs. Foster: Oh, not a bit. 
Foster and I just came in. 
been... 

Mrs. Biopcert: Yes, I know you were 


out. We stopped here awhile ago 
and couldn’t get in. 

Mr. Fosrer (With a look at the chil- 
dren): Couldn’t get in? 

Honey: Father, we tried to tell you! 

Mrs. Biopger: We figured you had 
just gone out on an errand, so we 
drove up the hill to the big house 
for a final look. 

Mrs. Foster: A final look? 

Mr. Buiopcer: Yes, a final look before 
we buy. You see, we’ve really made 
up our minds at last. We’re going to 
take the house, Foster, and I’m 
ready to meet your terms. 

Mr. Foster: Good! Good! I’m glad 


to hear it. 
you want? 

Mr. BuiopGer: Well, we’re going to 
take the wood lot and we want 
enough land for our turkey run. 

Mr. Foster and all: Your turkey run? 

Mr. Buiopcer: Yes, we’re going to try 
our luck with turkeys. 

Mrs. Biopger: You know that’s al- 
ways what I’ve wanted to do... 
raise turkeys. We’ve had pretty 
good luck on our small place with 
just a few, but I’ve always wanted 
to branch out and go in for it in a 
big way. 

Mr. BuiopcGer: I understand you have 
a couple of turkey raisers right here 
in your own family, Foster. Read 
about it in the paper. (T'o children) 
Congratulations, you two. 

TINKER and Honey: Thank you, Mr. 
Blodget. 

Mrs. Buiopcer: Leonard, will you 
please go out to the car and bring 
in that big roaster? We’ve brought 
one of our turkeys along so you could 
sample the flavor and let us know 
if you think it could be improved. 

TINKER and Honey: You mean you’ve 
brought your own Thanksgiving tur- 
key? 

Mrs. Fosrer: You certainly wouldn’t 
have needed to do that, Mrs. 
Blodget. 

Mrs. Biopaer: Indeed yes, we appre- 
ciate being invited here so much. 
Thanksgiving is a day for families 
and ours is pretty small, you know. 
Besides, we want you experts to 
taste one of our turkeys. 

Mr. Biopcer: When we start our new 
place we’d like to experiment with 
raising white turkeys. 


How much land will 


Maybe we 
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TINKER: 


could strike a deal with you young- 

sters to buy Mr. Snow White for 

our flock. What would you say to 
that? 

Gee, Mr. Blodget, that would 
be swell. 

Honey: Oh, Mr. Blodget, we’d love to 
let you have Mr. Snow White. 

Mrs. BiopGer: We were afraid you 
might not want to part with him. 

Honey: It was the fun of raising him 
that mattered most, Mrs. Blodget. 
We'll never forget him, will we, 
Tink? 

TinkER: I should say not! And we'll 
always have these feathers (Holds up 
the two feathers) to remind us of Mr. 
Snow White and his Thanksgiving. 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Mr. Snow WuHiITE’s THANKSGIVING 


Characters: 3 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. The children and 
Mr. Foster wear dungarees. Mrs. Foster 
wears a simple gingham or calico dress. 
The Blodgets are a bit more dressed up, 
but still simple. All of the characters have 
outdoor clothing. 

Properties: Blue ribbon, newspaper clippings, 
medal on a ribbon, a gift-wrapped book, 
typed letters and document, envelopes, 
pen, two white turkey feathers. 

Setting: Comfortable farmhouse living room 
of the Fosters. Left stage is a small desk 
or table with a typewriter on it. A few 
big chairs, a clothes tree, and possibly a 
couch are in the room. Exit at right leads 
out to front of house; at left to back. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





EXTRA COPIES 
FOR CLASSROOM USE... 
Many schools order extra subscrip- 
tions to PLAYS for classroom reading. 
Why not make PLAYS available to 
every child in your classes? 
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Turkey, Anyone? 


by Juliet Garver 


Characters 


Mr. Lonpon 

Mrs. LONDON 

SALLY 

Dick 

Pam 

LinpA, Dick’s girl friend 
Mrs. PARKER, a neighbor 
Aunt AUGUSTA 


TimE: Two days before Thanksgiving. 

SerrinG: The London living room. 

At Rise: Mr. LoNpDOoN is sitting at the 
coffee table, holding a carving knife 
and fork while reading a cookbook, 
muttering to himself. Mrs. LONDON 
is sitting in an arm-chair, knitting, 
but with one eye on her 
spouse. SALLY, completely oblivious, 
is sighing over the contents of her 
movie magazine. Pam, the little 
sister, 18 sitting in a chair, frowning 
at a big, heavy book in her lap. 

Mr. Lonpon: Now let me see. (Picks 
up knife and waves it in air) The 
best way to carve turkey, it says 
here... 

Pam (Looking up from her book): Is 
to let Mom carve it ahead of time 
in the kitchen. 

Mr. Lonpon (Puts knife down and 
props up book so he can see it better): 
No, no. This year I’m going to do it. 
After all, I’m head of this house. 

Pam: But last time you tried carving 
turkey, you cut three fingers. 

Mr. Lonpon: Two. Only two fingers. 


amused 


I don’t know why you’re always 
exaggerating. 


Sau.y (Looking up from her magazine): 
Brent Halliday sat at the head of 
the table last night in the picture 
I saw, and he carved a turkey like 
nothing — as if it was paper. 

Mr. Lonpon: Probably was. You 
know how they fake things in the 
movies. 

Sautiy (Indignant): Father! How can 
you talk like that about a dream- 
boat like Brent Halliday? Why he’s... 

Pam (Disgusted): He’s nauseating. 

SALLY (Scornfully): Of course you’re 
only a child. You wouldn’t under- 
stand a man like Brent Halliday. 

Pam: Psychologically he’s a mess. 

Sauiy: What? 

Pam: In plain English, a show-off. . . 

SALLY: Well, | never. 

Mrs. Lonpon: Let’s get back to carv- 
ing the turkey. Go on, dear, why 
don’t you read what it says in the 
cookbook? 

Mr. Lonpon (Looking troubled): Fun- 
ny thing. I read it but I... well... 
say, maybe I could practice on some- 
thing. 

Pam: Don’t look at me. 

Mrs. Lonpon: I know. We have half 
a chicken left over from last night’s 
dinner. You could try it. 

Mr. Lonpon: I certainly will. (Gets 
up, taking carving set and bool: with 
him). Thanksgiving’s only two days 
off. I better get busy. (//e exits.) 

Pam: I hope you have enough band- 
aids in the house. 

Mrs. Lonpon (Smiling): Oh, Pam. 

Pam: Men! They’re so clumsy. 











Sauiy: Look what’s talking about men! 

Mrs. Lonpon: Girls . . . please . 
stop fighting a minute. I want to 
tell you something. I didn’t order 
a turkey this year. 

Pam: You didn’t? Well, what are we 
going to have instead? Peasant 
under glass? 

Sa.Liy: Pheasant, you dope. 

Mrs. Lonpon: No, | . . . oh dear, 
I was just hoping I wouldn’t have 
to cook Thanksgiving dinner for 
once. Every year on Thanksgiving, 
I spend hours in the kitchen. 

SaL_y: But, Dad. Look at him. He’s 
practicing like he’s going to perform 
in front of an audience. 

Mrs. Lonpon ( A bit sadly): [know... 

Pam: Why didn’t you come right out 
and tell Dad you want to go out 
for dinner? 

Mrs. Lonpon: I couldn’t. He’s been 
so excited about carving the turkey, 
and last night he talked about how 
he’d sit at the head of the table and 
look at his family. I just didn’t have 
the heart to tell him. 

Satiy: We'll have to think of some- 
thing. 

Pam: Yeah, maybe I[’ll send him an 
anonymous letter. Say, Mom, how 
many years have you been cooking 
Thanksgiving dinners? 

Mrs. Lonpon: Why ever since we were 
married. 

Pam: I'll put that in the letter. Add 
up all the turkeys, sweet potatoes, 
pumpkin pies and how many hours 
you spent over a hot stove. 

Mrs. Lonpon: Oh, no. I don’t think 
that would be good. (Phone rings.) 

Pam: It’s the meat market, calling to 
tell you you’ve won a free turkey. 
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Mrs. Lonpon: Oh no, it couldn’t be! 
I did buy a ticket for a turkey raffle 
but I never win anything. (Phone 
rings again.) 

Sau.y (Gets up): I’ll answer it. 

Pam: Yeah... maybe it’s Brent Halli- 
day calling you from Hollywood. 

Sauty: Oh you be quiet. (Picks up 


phone) Hello? Oh hello, Miss 
Encrest. Yes. Why, yes, I could. 
I will. And thank you... thank 


you very much. Goodbye. (Hangs 
up phone) 

Pam: I know. Miss Encrest wants you 
to play the turkey in the Thanks- 
giving play. Gobble, gobble, said 
the turkey. Soon ’twill be Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Sauity (Annoyed): Mother! Will you 
please tell this child to be quiet? 

Mrs. Lonpon: Stop teasing, Pam. . 
and Sally, why don’t you tell us 
what Miss Encrest wanted? 

Sau.y: The girl who plays the grand- 
mother in the Thanksgiving play 
got the flu, and Miss Encrest asked 
if I would step in and take the 
part, and I said I would. I have to 
run right over to her house now. 

Pam: The grandmother? Ha! Brent 
Halliday should see you now! 

Satity: Oh you be quiet. (Getting 
dramatic) Who knows? Maybe 
there’ll be a talent scout in the 
audience, and he’|l discover me. 

Pam: Hiding behind your gray wig. 

Sauiy (Throwing her a look): I’m leav- 
ing. (She exits.) 

Mrs. Lonpon: I wish you and Sally 
didn’t fight all the time. 

Pam: It’s perfectly normal for two 
sisters to fight. I read all about it 
in a psychology book. 





Mrs. Lonpon: Oh you and those 
books. I don’t think you under- 
stand half the things you read. 
(Doorbell rings) | wonder who that 
could be. (She goes to door. Mrs. 


PARKER, @ neighbor, enters.) 
Mrs. Parker: Emily, I hate to bother 
. I’m not bothering you, 


you... 
am |? 

Mrs. Lonpon: No...no...not at all. 

Mrs. Parker: I suppose this is a bad 
time, right before Thanksgiving. . . 

Mrs. Lonpon: No, I’m not so busy. 

Mrs. Parker: Not doing your Thanks- 
giving baking yet, are you? 

Mrs. Lonpon: No...uh... not yet. 

Mrs. Parker: I hate to ask my friends 
but I have only a few left, a few 
raffle tickets for the Garden Club. 
We’re raffling off two turkeys and 
three free memberships in the Gar- 
den Club. 

Pam: Think of that. 

Mrs. Lonpon (Reprovingly) : Pam. 

Mrs. Parker (Still bubbling): You will 
buy a ticket from me, Emily dear, 
won’t you? Only fifty cents . 
and just think, you might win a 
twenty-five pound turkey. 

Mrs. Lonpon: Oh, dear. 

Mrs. Parker: Now wouldn’t that 
make you happy? 

Mrs. Lonpon (Weakly): Oh, yes. 

Pam: Delirious. 

Mrs. Parker (Tears ticket off booklet 
and gives it to her): Here you are. 
Ticket 77. Two lucky numbers. 

Mrs. Lonpon: They won’t be lucky 
for me. (Takes her purse off desk) 
I never win anything. (Gives her 
the money) 

Mrs. Parker: Oh don’t be too sure. 
Beginner’s luck, you know. Thanks, 
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Emily. 
noon, 

Mrs. Lonpon: This afternoon? 

Mrs. Parker: Well I was supposed 
to have all my tickets sold by last 
night, but I. . . (Laughs) I’m just 
working overtime. I have to hurry 
Bye. (Ezits.) 

Pam: Be just your luck to win that 
turkey. 

Mrs. Lonpon: I never won anything 
in my whole life. (Dick LONDON 
enters. He's wearing his ROTC 
uniform.) 

Pam: Well here comes the General— 
General Nuisance, I mean. 

Dick: Very funny. Hey, Mom, 
what’ve you got for me to eat? I’m 
starving. 

Mrs. Lonpon: Your father’s cutting 
up the chicken that was left over 
from last night’s dinner. 

Dick: Cutting it up? What for? 

Pam: You could just eat it whole like 
Henry the Eighth. 

Dick: What’s wrong with that? 

Mrs. Lonpon: Your father’s prac- 
ticing so he can do a good job carving 
our Thanksgiving turkey. 

Dick: Say, that reminds me, Mom. 
(Fishes in his pocket) I bought a 
raffle ticket for a turkey. Our Rifle 
Club is gonna raffle one off. (Looks 
closely at ticket) Gee . . . this very 
afternoon! I’ve had this ticket in 
my pocket for so long I almost for- 
got it. 

Mrs. Lonpon: Uh... that’s fine, son. 

Pam: Fine and dandy. 

Dick: Yeah, wouldn’t it be swell if 
we won it? 

Pam: Terrif! 

Dick: Well I better see if there’s any 


The drawing is this after- 





of that poor ole chicken left. (Ezits.) 

Pam (Eagerly): Mom, wouldn’t it be 
awful if... 

Mrs. Lonpon (Protests): No. . . don’t 
say it! 

Pam: Maybe something will happen .. . 

Mrs. Lonpon: Too much has hap- 
pened already. In fact, I have a 
terrible headache. I’m going up- 
stairs and comfort myself with two 
big aspirins. (She exits.) 

Pam (Goes and picks up her book, sits 
down and starts to read it): Psycho — 
neu — roses (Whistles) must 
be a terrible disease. (Mr. LonDON 
enters.) 

Mr. Lonpon: Whew! That was really 
a workout I just had. I can hardly 
wait for the real event, when I have 
that nice browned turkey in front of 


me. 
Pam: Uh... Dad. 


Mr. Lonpon: Yes, Pam? 

Pam: You know, sometimes I don’t 
think you understand your wife. 

Mr. Lonpon: What? 

Pam: Have you ever stopped to think 
that maybe Mom doesn’t want to 
make Thanksgiving dinner? 

Mr. Lonpon: What? Oh don’t be 
silly. It’s. why it’s a family 
tradition in this house ever since you 
children were babies. I gave you a 
drumstick when you were still in 
your highchair. 

Pam: But Dad, think of all the Thanks- 
giving dinners Mom has had to 
make. 

Mr. Lonpon: Had to? 

Pam: Did you ever take her out for 
dinner Thanksgiving? 

Mr. Lonpon: No. You think I should? 

Pam: I certainly do. 





Mr. Lonpon: Maybe I have been 
selfish . . . thinking of myself. 

Pam: At the head of the table. 

Mr. Lonpon: I can still sit at the head 
of the table, even at a restaurant. 

Pam: Of course. 

Mr. Lonpon: You think Mom would 
like it if I made a reservation at the 
Blue Grotto? 

Pam: She'd love it. 

Mr. Lonpon: I'll do it right now. 
(Goes to phone) Hello, operator, give 
me the Blue Grotto Restaurant. 
Hello? Blue Grotto? This is Mr. 
London — Wallace London. I’d like 
to make a reservation for five for 
Thanksgiving Dinner. Five . 
Yes .. . Around four-thirty ... 
Yes, all right... Goodbye. (Hangs 
up) There. I’m not such a bad 
husband and father. 

Pam: Of course not. (Dick enters) 

Dick: Think I'll go out for a couple 
hamburgers. 

Mr. Lonpon: After all that chicken 
you ate and six slices of bread? 

Dick: Aw, that was just a snack. 

Mr. Lonpon (Pointedly): You see why 
we never go to restaurants. 

Dick: Aw, who wants to go to a restau- 
rant? They never give you enough 
to eat. 

Pam: If you don’t watch yourself, 
you're gonna outgrow that uniform, 
and wouldn’t that be terrible? 

Dick: Well, maybe I won’t eat those 
hamburgers after all. 

Pam: Yeah, you can starve yourself 
till dinner time. After all, General, 
you can’t afford to be fat. 

Dick: Stop calling me General. And 
I don’t want you calling me General 
Nuisance in front of Linda again. 





If anyone’s a nuisance... 

Mr. Lonpon: Dick... Pam... for 
heaven’s sakes! There’s always a 
war going on in this house. 

Pam (Ignoring him, turning to Dick 
again): I know why you like Linda. 
After all, her father’s a butcher. If 
you marry her, at least you'll 
know you'll always have plenty to 
eat. 

Dick: Is that so? I suppose you think 
I think of nothing but eating? 

Pam: That and playing soldier. 

Mr. Lonpon (Sighs, shakes his head): 
I give up. This is the noisiest family 
I ever saw. Everybody has to get 
into the act. 

Dick: Speaking of acting, where is 
our poor imitation of Marilyn Mon- 
roe? 

Pam: She’s going to be in’ the Thanks- 
giving play. She’s playing the part 
of the grandmother. 

Dick: Grandmother? Ho! That’s a 
good one! Sally, with the silver toe- 
nails. Ha! Now she’s going to have 
silver hair. This I’ve got to see. 

Pam: I wouldn’t miss it for the world. 
(Mrs. LONDON enters.) 

Mrs. Lonpon: I tried to rest but you’re 
all making so much noise. 

Mr. Lonpon: Your exuberant family. 
Now, my family was different. 
Most of them were... 

Pam: Here we go again. (Doorbell 
rings) Ah... saved by the doorbell! 
(She goes to door. LINDA enters.) Oh, 
it’s you. 

Linpba: I’ve got the most exciting news! 

Dick (Worried): Linda .. . you’re not 
going to the Thanksgiving Dance 
with .. . with someone else, are you? 

Linpa: No...no... of course not. 
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Dick: You had me scared for a minute. 

Linpa: I came over to tell you some- 
thing else. You know, my father 
raffled off a turkey for Thanksgiving. 

Dick: Oh sure. He does it every year. 

Linpa: Well, we just had the drawing 
and guess what? 

Pam: I can guess. 

Linpa (Ignoring her, rambling on): 
Mrs. London, you won the raffle. 

Mrs. Lonpon: Oh dear! (Sinks into 
achatr) 

Linpa: It’s a  twenty-three-pound 
turkey — a real beauty! 

Pam: Mom’s so excited she doesn’t 
know what to say. 

Mrs. Lonpon: Words fail me. 

Dick: I can taste that turkey already. 

Linpa: Oh, Dad said . . . (Gets shy all 
of a sudden) would it be all right if 
Dick went back with me to pick up 
the turkey? I mean... Dad would 
give us a ride back when he closes 
the store. 

Mrs. Lonpon: Oh sure, Linda. Go 
ahead. Oh and thank your Dad for 
the turkey. First time I ever won 
anything. (Dick and LINDA evzit.) 

Mr. Lonpon: You don’t seem very 
happy about that turkey, Emily. 

Mrs. Lonpon: Frankly, I’m not. I 
wish it had happened to someone 
else. 

Mr. Lonpon: Maybe we ought to go 
out for Thanksgiving dinner for a 
change. 

Mrs. Lonpon (Brightening): Oh, Wally, 
you have such wonderful ideas! 

Mr. Lonpon: Yes... 

Mrs. Lonpon: How did you sense I 
wanted to go out for dinner? 

Mr. Lonpon (Feigning modesty): 
Well... 





Mrs. Lonpon: Oh but what will we 
do with the turkey? I don’t have 
room in the freezer. 

Mr. Lonpon: We'll give it away. 
There’s a new salesman down at the 
store, nice young fella, has a wife 
and a baby, doesn’t make much 
money. I'll drive over later and 
give him the turkey. 

Mrs. Lonpon: Oh, Wally . . 
wonderful! 

Pam (Looking from one to the other): 
Sometimes I feel absolutely super- 
fluous around here. (SALuy enters.) 

Satty: Anybody home? (Walks 
towards center of stage) Oh, Mother, 
something dreadful has happened. . . 
absolutely catastrophic. 

Pam: They didn’t give you the part. 

Sautiy: No... I got the part all right. 
It isn’t that. 

Mrs. Lonpon: Well, what is it, dear? 

Pam: Yeah .. . the suspense is killing 
us... inch by inch. 

Sautty: The Drama Club had a raffle 
foraturkey... 

Pam: Oh, no... 

Satity: Miss Encrest insisted I buy 
a ticket. She said the money was 
for a good cause .. . to pay for our 
costumes. How could I say no? | 

Mrs. Lonpon: Of course you couldn’t. 

SatLty: But, Mom, you don’t know 
what happened. 

Pam: Oh, yes, we do. 

Mrs. Lonpon: You won the turkey. 

Satity: Oh, Mom... I’msorry. 

Mr. Lonpon: Say, Emily, with your 
luck, you ought to play the horses. 

Satty: But, Dad, you don’t under- 
stand. 

Mr. Lonpon: Oh, I’m a very under- 
standing guy. 


. you’re 


Pam: Dad wants to take us all out for 
Thanksgiving dinner. 

Mr. Lonpon: I made reservations at 
the Blue Grotto. 

Satity: But what about the turkey? 

Mr. Lonpon: You leave that to me. 
I’ll give it away. I’ll take it along 
with the other one. 

Satiy: What other one? 

Pam: Oh, Mom won one too... 
the butcher shop. 

Sauiy (Smiling): Oh no! 

Mrs. Lonpon: First thing I ever won 
in my whole life. (Doorbell rings) 

Pam: If that’s someone else with a 
turkey, we’re not home. (She goes 
to door. Mrs. Parker enters.) I 
have a sneaking hunch it is. 

Mrs. Parker: Emily! I’m so excited 
I can hardly breathe! 

Mrs. Lonpon: Oh no, it can’t be! 

Mrs. Parker: But it is. You won 
first prize! A great big... 

Mrs. Lonpon: Don’t tell me. 

Mrs. Parker: I don’t blame you for 
being excited. I’m quite beside my- 
self. And to think I sold you the 
ticket. 

Mrs. Lonpon: Yes, just think. 

Mrs. Parker: It’s a twenty-two pound 
turkey. Doesn’t that thrill you? 

Mrs. Lonpon: Oh yes. 

Pam: It thrills all of us, through and 
through. 

Mrs. Parker: Well, you’re so lucky, 
Emily. I wish it had happened to 
me. 

Mrs. Lonpon: So do I. I wish you had 
my luck. 

Mrs. Parker: Why, thank you, 
Emily, that’s very sweet of you. I 
don’t feel so bad though. After all, 
the proceeds went to the Garden 








. Club and where would I be without 
our wonderful Garden Club? 

Mr. Lonpon: I don’t know. 

Mrs. Parker: Oh Mr. London, you 
better practice your carving skills. 
The turkey will be delivered to you 
tomorrow. Goodbye everybody. 
(She exits.) 

SaLiy: Now what? 

Mr. Lonpon: Looks like I have to 
deliver another turkey. 

‘Pam: We should have given it to Mrs. 
Parker. 

Mrs. Lonpon: Why didn’t J think of 
that? 

Pam: Out of the goodness of your 
heart. 

Mr. Lonpon: Pam, maybe you can 
catch her. Run out and call her 


back. (PAM exits.) 
Mrs. Lonpon: I’m beginning to get 
awfully sick of the word “turkey.” 


Mr. Lonpon: I never saw such a win- 
ning streak. 

Mrs. Lonpon: If they were raffling off 
a mink stole, I’d never get it. I 
guess I must be more the turkey type. 

Sauiy: Oh Mother. 

Mr. Lonpon: To me, you’re more the 
mink type. Of I 
haven’t been able to see my way 
clear yet, but... 

Mrs. Lonpon: I didn’t mean any- 
thing, dear. I was just talking. 
(Pam and Mrs, PARKER enter.) 

Mrs. Parker: What is this dear child 
trying to tell me? That you don’t 
want the turkey? 

SauLy: Oh no... it isn’t that at all. 

Mrs. Lonpon: I think you deserve to 
have this turkey. After all, who 
works harder for the Garden Club, 
year in and year out? 


stole course, 
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Mrs. Parker (Pretending modesty): 
Well I . I try to do my bit. 
Mrs. Lonpon: Everybody knows you 
do more than that. 
Sa.iy: Everybody. 
Mrs. Lonpon: I insist. 
to have the turkey. 
Mrs. PARKER: Well, if you’re sure... 


I want you 


Mrs. Lonpon: I insist. You can have 
my ticket, (foes to purse and gets 
ticket) and I consider it a privilege 
to give it to you. (Gives her ticket) 

Mrs. Parker: I don’t know how to 
thank you. 

Mrs. Lonpon: You don’t have to... 
just enjoy the turkey. 

Mrs. Parker: Well, thank you, Emily. 
(Starts to exit) Thanks, everybody. 
(She exits.) 

Mr. Lonpon: Well . . . that’s that. 

Mrs. Lonpon: You know I don’t think 
I’ll even be able to eat turkey this 
year. 

Sauuty: I think I’ll order something 
like broiled whitefish myself. (Dick 
enters, carrying a big package — the 
turkey from Linpa’s father’s store.) 

Dick: Well, here it is. 

Pam: Oh, no! Not another! 
say it... 

Dick: It’s a nice turkey, but... I’ve 
got some bad news too. 

SauLy (Hagerly): Linda’s father wants 
it back? 

Dick: No... of course not. 


I won’t 


Mrs. Lonpon: Then what is it? 

Dick: Well, you know that ticket I 
bought for the Rifle Club raffle? 
The first prize was two turkeys. 

Pam: Oh, no! 

Dick: I didn’t win it. 

Sautiy: How wonderful! 














Mr. Lonpon: Best news I’ve heard 
all day. 

Pam: Hurray! Hurray! 
win the turkeys! 

Mrs. Lonpon: Thank heavens for that. 

Dick (Looking from one to the other): 
Hey, what’s going on here? Has 
everyone in this family gone crazy? 

SaLtiy: We’ve been winning turkeys 
like mad. 

Pam: Yeah, it’s been raining turkeys! 

Dick: What’s so terrible about that? 

SALLY: Dad’s taking us all out to 
dinner Thanksgiving Day. 

Dick (Looks down at package of turkey 
in his hand): What’ll I do with this? 

Mr. Lonpon: I'll take it along with 
the others. I’m going to give them 
away. 

Dick: I hate the thought of giving 
away food. 

Pam: I'll bet you do. 

Sauiy: It’s time Mom had a vacation 
from the kitchen. Every holiday we 
have is no holiday for her. Cooking, 
cooking, and more cooking! 

Dick: Aw, now you're talking like a 
woman. 

SALLY: What's 
(Phone rings) 

Pam: Anyone buy any more raffle 
tickets? 

Sauiy: I'll get it. (Goes to phone) 
Hello? Oh yes, Mr. Baumstead, he’s 
here, just a moment, please. Dad, 
it’s for you. 

Mr. Lonpon: The boss? Calling me 
at this hour? (Goes to phone) Yes, 
Mr. Baumstead? Uh huh. Oh yes. 
I see. Well, of course, I’m delighted. 

Pam (Half whispering): He doesn’t 
sound like it. 

Dick: He looks kinda sick. 


He didn’t 


wrong with that? 
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Sau.y: Slightly pale green around the 
gills. 

Mr. Lonpon (Still on phone): Well, 
thank you very much, Mr. Baum- 
stead. I'll... I'll never forget it. 
Bye. (Hangs up phone, looks around 
at everybody) 

Mrs. Lonpon: Bad news, dear? 

Mr. Lonpon (Groans): You'll never 
guess. 

Pam: I’ve got a hunch, but I hope 
I’m wrong. 

Mr. Lonpon: Mr. Baumstead de- 
cided to give all his employees a 
free turkey this year, with his com- 
pliments. 

Pam: I think we ought to open up a 
butcher shop. 

SaL.ty: We'll just have to get rid of 
it, that’s all. 

Mr. Lonpon: But it’s from my boss. 

Mrs. Lonpon: He’ll never know, dear. 

Sat.ty: He won’t be peeking over your 
shoulder watching you eat, Father. 

Mr. Lonpon: You don’t know Mr. 
Baumstead. 

Dick (Holding up his package): What’ll 
I do with this turkey? 

Mrs. Lonpon: Go take it out to the 
kitchen and put it... wait a minute, 
I don’t have room in the freezer or 
in the refrigerator for such a big 
bird. I know. Dick, take that tur- 
key up to the corner and see if old 
Mr. Lansing would like to take it 
home to his daughter. He was just 
telling me the other day what a 
big family she has—how many 
mouths to feed. Maybe she’d like it. 

Dick: All right, Mom. (zits.) 

Pam: One more turkey disposed of . . . 

SALiy: Maybe. 

Pam: Pessimist. 











Satty: Who wouldn’t be after what’s 
happened? 

Mrs. Lonpon: Oh, dear. I have a ter- 
rible feeling that we’re going to have 
to eat at home after all. 

Mr. Lonpon: You may be right. 

Sautty: Oh why should it be so com- 
plicated for us to simply go out 
for dinner? 

Mr. Lonpon: I don’t know, why 
should it? (Doorbell) 

Mrs. Lonpon: That’s probably Dick. 

Pam: It couldn’t be, he just left. 

Mr. Lonpon (Raising his voice): 
Open the door and you'll find out. 

Pam: Why is it I always have to go 
to the door? (She goes. AUNT 
AUGUSTA enters. ) 

Aunt AvuGusta: Surprise everybody! 
(She comes towards center of stage 
carrying suitcase and umbrella) Oh 
Emily dear, I hope you don’t mind, 
but I just couldn’t bear the thought 
of spending Thanksgiving alone. 

Mrs. Lonpon (Goes towards her, puts 
her arm on her shoulder affectionately) : 
Of course I don’t mind, dear. I’m 
happy to have you with us. 

Aunt Avucusta: And Emily, I hope 
you haven’t ordered your turkey yet. 

Mrs. Lonpon: No. 

Sauiy: Mother didn’t order a turkey at 
all this year. 

Pam: She didn’t have to. They all fell 
in her lap. 

Aunt AuGusta: What was that? 

Mr. Lonpon: Nothing, Aunt Augusta. 
You know children, they just 


prattle. 

Aunt Avucusta: The dears. Oh, yes, 
Emily, before I came here, I made 
the taxi stop and I ordered you the 
nicest turkey. 
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Mrs. Lonpon: You did? 

Aunt Avucusta: Yes. 

Mr. Lonpon: You didn’t have to do 
that. 

Mrs. Lonpon: No, you shouldn’t have. 

Aunt Avucusta: But I wanted to. 
After all, look at me, barging in on 
your Thanksgiving dinner. But 
you’re the only family I have, and 
I get so lonesome Thanksgiving Day. 
It’s such a family day, don’t you 
think? 

Mr. Lonpon: Oh, sure! 

Satty: But, Aunt Augusta, we were 
going to... 

Mrs. Lonpon (Quickly): Have a nice 
big Thanksgiving dinner. 

Pam: It’s a conspiracy, that’s what it 
is. (Phone rings. She answers.) 
Hello? Oh yes, Mr. Baumstead. 
One minute. Dad. 

Mr. Lonpon: I hear you, I’m not deaf. 
(Goes to phone) Uh, yes sir. Oh 
that’s too bad, sir. Well uh... 
why don’t you come and spend 
Thanksgiving Day with us? We 
always make a big thing of it. 

Pam: We sure do. 

Mrs. Lonpon: Sh, Pam. 

Mr. Lonpon: Ohno. No trouble at all. 
Mrs. London will be delighted. 
Goodbye. (Hangs up) 

Pam: Don’t tell us, we can guess. 

SauLy: We're so intelligent. 

Aunt Aucusta: What a funny way 
for children to talk. I just don’t 
understand children these days. 

Mr. Lonpon: Mr. Baumstead’s wife 
was called out of town. Very sudden 
it was. Her sister’s ill. She went 
to help, and Mr. Baumstead didn’t 
want to have to spend Thanksgiving 
Day alone. 











Aunt Avucusta: I don’t blame him. 
Nothing more lonesome and dreary. 

SALLY: So you invited him for Thanks- 
giving Dinner. 

Mr. Lonpon (Throws up his hands, 
exasperated): What else could I do? 

Mrs. Lonpon: It’s all right, dear. 

Mr. Lonpon: I had the best of in- 
tentions. 

Mrs. Lonpon: I know. 

Aunt Avcusta: It was that letter 
you wrote me, Wally, that really 
made me come. 

Mrs. Lonpon: What letter? 

Mr. Lonpon: Oh, I .. . I just wrote 
Aunt Augusta a note. 

Aunt AvuGusta: He wrote me how he 
was practicing to carve the turkey 
like an expert, and then he wrote 
what it would be like for him to sit at 
the head of the table Thanksgiving 
... beaming at his family. 

Pam: How mushy can you get? 

Mrs. Lonpon: Pam, be quiet. 

Aunt AvuGusta: I just couldn’t stay 
away when I read that. 

Mrs. Lonpon (Turns to her husband): 
You... wrote that? 

Mr. Lonpon: A... . & weak moment. 

Mrs. Lonpon: I didn’t know it meant 
so much to you. 

Pam: If I had a violin, I’d play hearts 
and flowers right now. 

Mr. Lonpon: Pam, you can go to your 
room. 


Pam: All right ... banish me... 
see if I care! (She exits.) 

Mrs. Lonpon: And Sally, will you take 
Aunt Augusta to the guest room? 
Help her unpack her things. 

Sauiy: Sure .. . be glad to. Come on, 
Aunt Augusta. (They exit, SALLY 
carrying the suitcase. ) 

Mr. Lonpon (Fondly): Emily, you’re 
a peach! 

Mrs. Lonpon: Now, now, I’ve no time 
for compliments. What am I 
standing here for? I’ve got work to 
do. There’s baking and planning. 
We're going to have the best 
Thanksgiving dinner we’ve ever had, 
and I’m so happy. 

Mr. Lonpon: Happy? But I thought 
you wanted to go out for dinner? 

Mrs. Lonpon: I did at first, but then 

.. oh, there’s nothing like spending 
Thanksgiving at home with your 
family. (Starts to exit, then turns back 
to wink) And with such a nice head 
of the table. (She exits.) 

Mr. Lonpon: Well, what am I stand- 
ing here for? I’ve got to get my 
carving set and practice. Now 
where did I put that knife and fork? 
Oh I remember. (Faces audience) 
I’m going to sit at the head of the 
table and carve that turkey just 
like you see in the movies. 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Turkey, ANYONE? 

Characters: 2 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Sally, Pam and Linda wear every- 
day dresses. Mrs. London wears an apron 
over a simple dress, and Mr. London wears 
slacks and a sport shirt. Dick wears an 
ROTC or similar military uniform. Aunt 
Augusta may be comically dressed in a long 
black dress, a funny hat, and a large purse. 
Mrs. Parker should carry a purse. 


Properties: Carving set, cookbook, movie 
magazine, knitting, heavy book, purse, 
money, ticket book, tickets, a package that 
looks like a wrapped up turkey, a suitcase, 
an umbrella. 

Setting: The Londons’ simple, “lived-in’”’ 
looking living room. The furnishings in- 
clude some comfortable easy chairs, a 
desk, some book cases, tables, lamps, etc. 
There is a telephone on one of the tables. 

Lighting: No special effects. 




















Characters 
HuGu 
Donna 
MIpGE 
RONNY 
MorHER 
FATHER 

Time: Late afternoon. 

Setrine: Living room. 

At Rise: Moruer brings in a vase of 
flowers for the table, arranges them. 
HuaGu bursts in. 

Hvucu: Mom, we need four sheets. 

Moruer: Four sheets? Of paper? 

Hvuau: No, sheets. Bed sheets. For a 
disguise. 

Moruer: Why, Hugh, Halloween is 
months away! (DONNA runs in) 

Donna: Did you get them, Hugh? 
They don’t have to be clean, remem- 
ber. We can take them from the 
laundry basket. Can’t we, Mom? 

Moruer: Why, I suppose so. [f you 
promise not to cut holes in them or 
something. 

Hvucu: Oh, we're just planning to 
punch holes in something. 

Donna (Hastily): Not the sheets! We 
won't hurt the sheets a particle. 
(MIDGE comes in nervously.) 

Mince: I can’t remember all those big 
words you told me, Donna. ‘Multi- 
ple... multiple... .” 

Donna: Multiple activities of modern 

government! But don’t worry, 

Midge. I'll remind you when your 

turn comes. 
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Bringing Up Father 
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Mince: But I don’t know what it 
means. Multiple... 

Huau: You don’t have to know. This 
is all going to be for Pop’s benefit. 
Donna: Multiple means a great many, 

Midge. 

Moruer: What under the sun are you 
children talking about? What have 
you got up your sleeve? 

Ronny (Hurrying in): Not up our 
sleeve, Mom. Under our sheets. 
Where are the sheets? 

Hvuau: I haven’t got them yet .. . but 
it’s all right. Isn’t it, Mom? 

Ronny: We have to hurry. Pop will be 
home any minute. 

Moruer: You’re not planning to scare 
your father, are you? Because if you 
are, I must put my foot down. Your 
father has enough on his mind — 
what with high prices, taxes, four 
growing children and what-not. 

Donna: We're not going to scare him, 
Mom. We’re just going to make him 
more patriotic. 

Moruenr: Patriotic! Why, your father 
is very patriotic. He was a lieuten- 
ant in the last World War... and he 
even got wounded. 

Ronny: He’s not so patriotic in peace 
time, though. He’s always complain- 
ing about taxes and blaming the 
government. 

Hucu: We're going to take that chip 
off his shoulder! 

Mince: Multiple what, Donna? Multi- 
ple government? 

















Donna: No, no. Multiple activities. 

Moruer (Laughing as she shrugs): As 
usual, this house seems rather full of 
multiple activities. You can take 
four sheets from the laundry basket, 
Hugh. And be careful. 

Huu (Running out): Sure, sure. 

Donna: Where can I put this booklet, 
Mom, where Daddy will be sure to 
see it? 

Moruer: Why, there, on the little 
table near his chair, I should think. 
(Donna takes magazines off table, 
and puts booklet where it shows 
plainly.) 

Ronny: How long till dinner, Mom? 

Moruer: An hour, more or less. The 
roast is in the oven and the potatoes 
are baking. 

Ronny: Then Dad will have plenty of 
time to read the booklet, and the 
ghosts will have time to get in their 
two cents. 

Mince: Multiple cents . . . 

Moruenr: I haven’t the ghost of an idea 
what you are all talking about! 
(Children laugh. Hue hurries in 
with the sheets.) 

Huan: Here are the sheets. Come on, 
while the coast is clear. (He glances 
out window.) Hurry. There’s Dad’s 
car... Did you plant the booklet, 
Donna? 

Donna: Yes. 
out.) 

Mince (Following others): Multiple 
ghosts. (Morner, amused, goes to 
kitchen. In a moment FATHER enters, 
looks around, calls) 

Farner: Where’s everybody? Muriel? 

Moruer (Offstage): That you, Van? 
Be with you in a minute. 

FarueEr: Silent as a tomb around here. 


By his chair. (They go 


werent: 


(MoruEeR appears in kitchen door) 
Oh, there you are, Muriel! Every- 
thing all right? Where are the 
children? 

Moruer: They’re around somewhere. 
In fact, they were very much in evi- 
dence just a few minutes ago. How 
were things at the office? 

FatueEr: Pretty good. We landed that 
Faulkner-Jones order. Ought to 
show a pretty good profit for the 
company on that contract ... even 
after the government gouges it for 
taxes. Unless the powers-that-be 
think up some new way to separate 
us from our money. 

Moruer: You make it sound pretty 
rugged, Van. 

Faruer: It is. You can’t imagine what 
a burden taxes have grown to be. 
Some day I’m going to sit down and 
figure out how long I have to work 
every day just to pay my taxes — 
direct and indirect. 

Moruer: I should think that would be 
rather complicated. 

Faruer: More discouraging than com- 
plicated. 

Moruer: But, Van, didn’t you always 
tell me there were a lot of hidden 
taxes ... indirect taxes .. . like the 
tax included in the telephone bill, 
the light bill, the price of gasoline, 
the cost of a package of cigarettes 
... things like that? I can see how 
you could get the total of your direct 
taxes all right — your property and 
income taxes. But how can you 
figure the hidden ones? 


Farner: Estimate them. That’s about 
all you can do — there are so many 
of them. It’ll be an interesting little 





problem to figure out some day. 
What’s for dinner? 

Moruer: Lamb roast. 
rest a little .. 
appetite! 

FatuHER (Going to his special chair): 
Where did you say the children were? 

Moruer (Looking around furtively): 
Probably listening to every word 
we're saying. 

FaTHER (Looking around): Spooks? 

Moruer (Nodding): There was some- 
thing decidedly spooky about the 
way they were acting a little while 
ago. What’s that on the table near 
your chair, Van? Some pamphlet 
you brought home? (FaruEr picks 
up pamphlet DoNNa left.) 

Farner: This? I didn’t bring home 
any pamphlet. (Reads title) ‘Are 
You Overtaxed?” By Jove, I cer- 
tainly am. I’m overtaxed by taxes. 
(Looks at pamphlet) Why, Muriel 
there is something spooky about 
this. 

Moruer: There is? 

FatueEr: This is going to save me a lot 
of work. 

Moruer: Really? 

Faruer: Sort of gives me the creeps, 
though. The very thing we were 
talking about just now! 

Moruner: What, Van? Let me see. 

Faturer: Look. The work’s all done. 
There’s a table here showing how 
many hours a day a man has to work 
to pay his taxes. Depends on how 
much he earns, of course. Here. A 
man earning $4,000 a year 
$4,250 .. . $4,500 .. . that’s me. 
$4,500 a year. (Gasps, holds hand to 
head ) 

MorueEr: 


Sit down and 
. and work up an 


What’s the matter, Van? 


Did you see a ghost or something? 

FartueEr: I saw these figures. Look! A 
man with my income has to work 
two and a half hours a day . . . just 
to pay his taxes. Two and a half 
hours a day. And what do I get 
for it? 

Mince (Gliding in, draped in sheet, 
speaking in quavery voice): Multiple 
... multiple... 

Donna (Prompting from next room): 
Activities. 

MipGe (Very ghost-like): Mul-tiple 
activities ... of modern government. 

FatHEeR (Much surprised): What’s 
that! 

Moruer: Steady, Van. Don’t give up 
the ghost. 

Ronny (Gliding in, hollow voiced): 
Without taxes the government could 
not maintain our Army, Navy or 
Air Force. How would you like the 
Communists to take over? 

Farner (With a jump): The Com- 
munists! 

Moruer: What a ghastly idea. It 
sends a shiver up my spine. 

Donna (Floating in, speaking slowly, 
quaveringly): Without taxes there 
could be no Social Security program. 
How would you like to give up your 
Social Security? (Points a_ sheet- 
draped finger at FaTHER) 

Fatuer: Nix. I’m counting on that for 
my old age. If I survive! 

HuGu (Acting like another spooky 
ghost): Without taxes there would be 
no national parks. Where would you 
and your family go for your vacation 
if the national parks were closed? 

Moruer: Oh, Van, I hope they don’t 
close the parks before we get to see 


Yellowstone, Bryce and 


Canyon 





Yosemite! And the Grand Tetons 


and Mesa Verde... 
Faruer: Say, what’s going on here? 
. multiple activ- 


Mince: Multiple . . 
ities. 

Faruer (Shivering, looking at MoruEr): 
It gives me the jitters. You’d think 
we lived in a haunted house. 

Moruer: Maybe we do, Van. 

Fatruer (Turning to pamphlet again): 
Well, I still think it’s preposterous 
that I have to work two and a half 
hours a day just to pay my taxes. 
It’s a wonder we can afford to live 
anywhere! Why, if I didn’t have to 
pay taxes, I could get to the office 
at 10:30 in the morning instead of 8. 

Moruer: But what would you do with 
all that extra time, Van? Oh, I 
know. You could run the vacuum 
cleaner for me. 

FaruEerR: Huh? 

Moruenr: I could make out a nice little 
schedule for you. Every other day, 
vacuum cleaner. Mondays you 
could help me hang up the washing. 
Wednesday you could go to the 
supermarket with me. Friday... 

Faruer: Just a minute. There’s more 
than one way of being overtaxed. 
The very idea of pushing a vacuum 
cleaner overtaxes my strength. 

Ronny (Very scary): Without taxes, 
teachers would be unpaid . . . schools 
would close. 

Moruer: Schools would close! Do 
you hear that, Van? You don’t know 
what it means to have four children 
underfoot. But of course you would 
get a taste of it if you were home un- 
til 10:30. You could help me keep 
them out of mischief. 

Fatruer: Me? 





Moruer: I suppose between us we 
might be able to teach them a little 
history and mathematics and spell- 
ing. Do you think so, Van? 

Farner: I wouldn’t be very good on 
the spelling. And history was never 
one of my strong points. 

Moruer: Perhaps we’d have to hire a 
tutor. When it comes to geography 
and economics and things like that, 
I’m a total loss. I wonder how many 
hours a day you’d have to work to 
pay for a tutor, though. More than * 
two hours, no doubt, for even a part- 
time one. After all, tutors have to 
live, like everyone else. 

Faruer: Who’s hiring a tutor? What’s 
the matter with the public school 
system, I’d like to know? 

Moruer: But there wouldn’t be any 
public schools if people didn’t pay 
taxes, dear! 

MipcE: Multiple . . 
activities. 

Donna: Without taxes, our roads and 
highways would be in the horse-and- 
buggy stage. (She does a humpy, 
bumpy ghost-like dance.) 

Moruer: Mercy! And we haven’t even 
a buggy .. . let alone a horse. 

Farner: I don’t think you’d like a 
buggy, Muriel. Not after getting 
used to an automatic shift. 

Moruer: And where would we keep a 
horse? And, goodness, I have a hard 
enough time feeding the family on 
our budget without having to feed a 
horse too. Besides, I don’t believe 
they carry horse food in any of the 
markets ... I’ve never seen any. But 
with all that spare time you’d have, 
Van, I suppose you could bone up on 
horses. 


. modern... 





Farner: | prefer four wheels to four 
legs. 

HuGu (Half-wailing): Without taxes, 
there would be no police department 
to protect you and your family, no 
fire department, no street lights . 

Moruer: No street lights! My good- 
ness, we’d go around bumping into 
fire hydrants at night. 

Donna: Without taxes there would be 
no fire hydrants. 

Moruer: But what would happen if 
the house caught fire? 

Donna: Everything would go up in 
smooooo0o0oke. 

Moruer: What a dreadful thought. 
Oh, Van. 

Mince: Multiple activities .. . 

Huau: Without taxes, there would be 
no plant to dispose of our city’s 
sewage. 

Moruer: Well, I suppose we could get 
along without that somehow. People 
used to. 

Ronny: We could go back to the old 
days when sewage ran down the 
streets in the gutters. 

Fatuer: Oh, no. What did you mean, 
Muriel? 

Moruer: 1... I didn’t realize that’s 
where the sewage went. The very 
idea makes me shudderrrrr. Why, 
Van, it’s almost worth working two 
and a half hours a day just for that. 
To say nothing of the tutor. And 
the horse and buggy. 

Faruer: There’s something to what 
you say. 


Moruer: Actually, we seem to be get- 
ting an awful lot of return for that 
two and a half hours’ work! 

Fatuer: Especially since I escape 
being overtaxed by the vacuum 
cleaner. 

Moru™r (With great enthusiasm): Why, 
when you come right down to it, 
Van, seems to me those two and a 
half hours a day you work for taxes, 
are the best work you do. 

Fatuer: I’m beginning to think so 
myself. 

Moruer: It gives me the creeps to 
think what kind of a world we’d be 
living in if you didn’t pay those 
taxes. 

CHILDREN (More quavery than ever): 
Multiple activities of modern gov- 
ernment. 

Faruer (Holding on to Moruer for 
protection): Muriel, I’m never going 
to feel overtaxed again. By taxes, I 
mean. 

CHILDREN (Throwing off their sheets): 
Hurray! Hurray! 

Ronny: We knew you were haunted 
by taxes... 

Donna: Without having a ghost of an 
idea where the money went... 

Huau: So before you gave up the ghost, 
we thought we’d better tell you 
about... 

Ati (Laughing): Multiple activities of 
modern government. When do we 
eat? 

THE END 
(For Production Notes, see page 56) 





PRODUCTION NOTES 


Brinoine Up Faruer 

Characters: 3 malc; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress worn by all the chil- 
dren when the play begins, and by Mother 
and Father throughout. The children are 
covered with sheets during the ‘‘tax ghost” 
sequence. 

Properties: Vase of flowers, tax booklet, 
sheets, magazines. 

Setting: A comfortable, but not elaborate 
living room. There is an easy chair with 
magazine table beside it. Other furnishings 

chairs, tables, lamps, etc. — are placed 
around the room. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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——NOW AVAILABLE 








CATALOG 


of Plays Previously Published 
and Still in Active Demand. 


Here is a selected list of more than 
300 plays from past issues of PLAYS, 
The Drama Magazine for Young 
People. 

The play descriptions, each of which 
contains a plot summary, setting 
and number of characters, are grouped 
under the following popular headings: 
Comedies 


Christmas 
Lincoln's Birthday 


Columbus 

Halloween 
Thanksgiving 
Valentine's Day Book Week 
Washington's Birthday United Nations 
Easter All-Boy Casts 
Mother's Day All-Girl Casts 
Memorial Day Patriotic and Historical 
Graduation and Promotion Legends, Fables 
Mysteries Radio Plays 


This catalog will be a convenient guide 
for subscribers who may wish to refer 
to material previously published in the 
magazine. pend for your free copy of 
this 32-page catalog today. Just drop 
a postcard to: 


PLAYS, Inc., Publishers 


8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 

















NEW 
BOOKS 


@ PLAYS FOR LIVING AND 
LEARNING 


by HeLen Louise MILLER 


Twenty-five royalty-free 
plays and programs for effec- 
tive teaching in classroom 
and assembly. 

Lower and Middle Grades. 
$3.50 


BLUE-RIBBON PLAYS 
FOR GIRLS 


edited by Sytv1a E. KamMer- 
MAN. 

A collection of thirty-five 
one-act, royalty-free plays 
for girls of all ages. 


Lower Grades through High 
School. $3.76 


JUNIOR PLAYS FOR ALL 
OCCASIONS 


by Mi_prRep Hark and NoEL 

McQUEEN. 

A collection of forty- 

three royalty-free plays for 

children. 

Lower and Middle Grades. 
$4.00 


PLAYS, INC., Publishers 
8 Arlington St. Boston 16, Mass. 
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A Gift for the World 


by Deborah Newman 


Characters 

JACOB GRIMM 

WILHELM GRIMM 

GRANDMOTHER 

MorHER 

ANNA 

HELGA 

LIsA 

PETER 

Eric 

Rep Ripinc Hoop 

Tue WoLF 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN 

THE QUEEN 

CINDERELLA ( 

THE PRINCE 

THE STEP-MOTHER 

Two STEP-SISTERS 

TIME: Evening, the year 1812. 

SETTING: A nursery tn the German town 
of Kassel. 

At Rise: GRANDMOTHER sits in a big 
chair down left, sewing. She is just 
finishing the story of “Hansel and 
Gretel,’ which she has been telling to 
the children who sit at her feet, on the 
floor and on stools. The children hold 

-dolls, drums, ete. 


story characters 
who do not speak 


various toys 
which they play with as they listen. 
The two Grimm brothers sit near a 
table, down right. WiLHELM has a 
pile of papers in front of him, and he 
with a pen. The 
Morue|Er sits near them, knitting. 
GRANDMOTHER: And the witch said to 
Gretel, “I am tired of waiting for 


writes busily 


Hansel to get fat. I am going to 
eat him for my supper tonight.”’ 

ANNA (Excitedly): And then the witch 
made the oven very hot! 

Heuea: Oh, Anna, let Grandmother 
tell the story. 

GRANDMOTHER: Yes, the witch made 
the oven very hot. Then she opened 
the oven door and said in a sweet 
voice, ‘Do you think the oven is 
hot enough, Gretel dear? Just stick 
your head in the oven and see.”’ 

Prerer: But a little bird told Gretel 
not to do it! 

GRANDMOTHER: That’s right, Peter. 
Gretel, said to the witch, “I don’t 
know how to do it. Couldn’t you 
show me how?” 

Lisa (Hugging her doll): Oh, 
afraid! I’m afraid of the witch. 

HeiGa (Comforting Lisa): Don’t be 
afraid, little Lisa. 

Anna: Oh, Lisa, you know every- 
thing will be all right. (Breath- 
lessly) The witch stuck her head into 
the oven, and then Gretel pushed her 


I’m 


in and locked the oven door. 

Eric: And then Gretel let Hansel out 
of the cage and Hansel and Gretel 
went home to their father and lived 
happily ever after. 

Lisa (Clapping her hands): Oh, tell 
us another story, Grandmother. 

GRANDMOTHER (Laughing): You don’t 
need me to tell you a story. You 
know the stories yourselves. 





Perer: But we can’t remember every- 
thing. 

Eric: Anna always forgets about the 
gingerbread house when she tells 
“Hansel and Gretel.” 

Lisa: Yum, yum. The gingerbread 
house. 

Anna: Who cares about that old 
gingerbread house? I like the story 
of “Cinderella” better than ‘‘Hansel 
and Gretel.”’ 

HeuGa: Tell us “Cinderella,’”’ Grand- 
mother. Oh, please! 

Moruenr: It is almost time for you to 
go to sleep, children. 

Eric: Oh, Mother! Don’t we have 
time for one more story? How about 
“Rumpelstiltskin’’? 

Moruer: You are forgetting about our 
guests, children. (She smiles at the 
Grimm _ brothers.) The Grimm 
brothers do not want to listen to 
more stories. Such little tales could 
not interest Jacob and Wilhelm 
Grimm. They are scholars of the 
law. 

Jacos (Smiling and shaking his head): 
You are wrong. We love the little 
tales. As children, we heard them 
often — and we like to hear them 
again. 

Moruer: You are just being polite. 
(Points at WitHeLtm) See, your 
brother Wilhelm is not even listen- 
ing. He is busy with his writing. 

Witxuetm (Looking up and smiling): 
Ah, but listen to what I have written. 
(He reads.) And the witch said to 
Gretel, “I am tired of waiting for 
Hansel to get fat. I am going to 
eat him for my supper tonight.” 

Anna: Why, that’s 


“Hansel and 


Gretel” — just the way Grand- 
mother told it! 

WILHELM (Nodding): Yes, “Hansel and 
Gretel.” I have written down the 
whole story. 

Perer (Puzzled): Why did you do 
that? Everyone knows “Hansel and 
Gretel.” Why did you write it 
down? 

Jacos: But Peter, you said you 
couldn’t remember everything. You 
said Anna forgot the gingerbread 
house. 

WitHetm: I think we will have to tell 
them, Jacob. (He holds up his 
papers.) We have written down 
many of the stories we all love to 
hear — ““The Twelve Dancing Prin- 
cesses,’ “Snow White and Rose 
Red,” “Rapunzel” — 

Eric: Did you write down ‘“Rumpel- 
stiltskin’’? Don’t forget about 
“Rumpelstiltskin”’! 


Wrtxetm (Looking through papers): 
Yes, we have ‘“Rumpelstiltskin.”’ 


Moruer: What are you going to do 
with the stories? 

Jacos: We are going to publish them 
in a book. “Nursery and Household 
Tales” collected by the Brothers 
Grimm. 

GRANDMOTHER: That is a wonderful 
idea! 

WitHevm: We want to put all of our 
stories in a book so that no one 
can forget them. 

Jacos: Then all the children will know 
and remember the stories — even if 
they do not have a grandmother who 
can tell them stories every night. 

Moruer: We grown-ups love the 

stories, too. 





Peter: I want a copy of the book for 
my very own. 

Moruer: Then you will not have to 
ask for stories, eh, Peter? You will 
read them. 

Anna: Couldn’t we have one more 
story now? 

Moruer (Smiling): Always one more 
story! Well, all right. Let us ask 
our guests which one they would 
like. 

WitHem: | have a favor to ask, if 
the children do not object. We want 
to make sure that we have written 
down the stories just as people tell 
them. I would like to read to you 
parts of stories — 

Eric: We'll tell you if they are right. 
We know about all of the stories. 

Hewica: We don’t, Eric — but Grand- 
mother does. 

GRANDMOTHER (Smiling): I should 
know the stories. I have heard 
them since I was a little girl. My 
mother and father told them to me 
during the long winter evenings — 
just as I tell them now to you chil- 
dren. And all day long, in the spin- 
ning rooms, we would work and 
listen to the stories. 

Jacos: And you have helped us to re- 
member the stories and write them 
down. (Points to papers) Wilhelm, 
why don’t we begin with that part 
from “Little Red Riding Hood’’? 
(WILHELM picks up a paper and be- 
gins to read. As he does so, the story 
characters appear upstage center and 
act in pantomime. The reading is 
done slowly. Nore: If the director 
desires, other parts of stories from 
the Grimm collections may be sub- 
stituted. The first story characters to 


enter are LitrLE Rep Ripine Hoop 
and the Wor. The Wo xr is dressed 
as the Grandmother, and LirrLe Rep 
Ripinc Hoop runs away from him 
fearfully until they reach the center 
of the stage, when she stops and con- 
fronts him.) 

WitHELM (Alternating voices as he 
reads): “Oh, Grandmother, what big 
ears you have,” said Little Red 
Riding Hood. “The better to hear 
you with, my dear,” said the Wolf. 
“Oh, Grandmother, what big eyes 
you have.” ‘The better to see you 
with, my dear.” ‘What big hands 
you have, Grandmother.” “The 
better to catch hold of you with, 
my dear.” “But Grandmother, 
what big teeth you have.” ‘The 
better to eat you up with, my dear.” 
(WILHELM finishes with a terrible roar, 
and the Wou¥ chases LirrLe Rep 
RipinG Hoop out.) 

Lisa (Hugging her doll, afraid): The 
Wolf did eat Red Riding Hood, he 
did. 

HeiGa: But Little Red Riding Hood 
was all right and went home with 
her father after he killed the Wolf. 

GRANDMOTHER: Wilhelm Grimm, you 
have taken down everything I said. 
The words are just as I learned them 
from my grandmother, and just as 
I tell them to the children. 

Jacos (Taking a paper): I will read 
Eric’s “Rumpelstiltskin,’”’ Wilhelm. 
I wrote that story down. (As he 
speaks, RUMPELSTILTSKIN comes 
slowly on stage. Nore: If desired, 
the part of RUMPELSTILTSKIN may be 


taken by a girl who can dance well.) 
Remember, the Queen’s messenger 
came upon Rumpelstiltskin dancing 





by the fire in the wood. Is this the 

song the little man sang? (He reads 

in a sing-song voice as RUMPEL- 

STILTSKIN dances.) 

Today I brew; tomorrow I bake, 

And then the Queen’s child I will 
take. 

She cannot win this clever game, 

For Rumpelstiltskin is my name! 

(RUMPELSTILTSKIN exits.) 

Eric: That’s right. Oh, but do you 
have the part about the names? 

Jacos (Turning a page): Yes, we have 
it right here. Here is the last time 
that Rumpelstiltskin comes to see 
the Queen. If she does not guess his 
name this time, then he will take 
her child. 

ANNA: But the Queen knows his name 
is Rumpelstiltskin. The messenger 
has told her. 

Eric (Running over to Jacos): Let 


me read it, please. 
Moruer: Eric can read very nicely. 
Jacos (Showing page): All right, Eric. 


Start here. (Eric takes page. The 
QUEEN enters, holding her baby in her 
arms. RUMPELSTILTSKIN dances in 
triumphantly.) 

Eric (Reading): “Now, your Majesty, 
what is my name?’ asked the little 
man. “Is your name Spiderlegs?”’ 
asked the Queen. “No!” “Is it 
Cowribs?” “No!” “Is it, by chance 
— Rumpelstiltskin?”’ “The devil 
told you, the devil told you,” 
shouted Rumpelstiltskin, and he ran 
away angrily. (RUMPELSTILTSKIN 
runs out. The Queen follows after 
a moment, holding her baby close to 
her.) 

Lisa: Rumpelstiltskin couldn’t have 
the Queen’s baby. He’s mean! 


Herea: But he did help the Queen 
spin straw into gold, remember? 

Anna (Sighing): I wish I knew how to 
spin straw into gold. 

Perer: What story will we have now? 

Anna: “Cinderella”! Let’s talk about 
“Cinderella”. 

Witnetm (Leafing through papers): 
We have “‘Cinderella”’ right here. 

Anna: Could I read “Cinderella”? 
Could I? (She runs over.) 

WitHe wm: All right, Anna. (He shows 
her papers.) Here, read the part 
where the Prince tries on the slipper. 
Remember, the Prince is looking for 
Cinderella and he has her glass 
slipper. He has just tried the slipper 
on the foot of the older step-sister, 
and he has asked her to walk. (The 
Prince, the Srep-sisters and the 
STEP-MOTHER enter. The OLDER 
STEP-SISTER is limping in the glass 
slipper. The Ster-MoTHER looks de- 
lighted, but the YouNGER SrTep- 
SISTER 18 very angry.) 

ANNE (Reading): The Prince saw that 
he had made a mistake. The slipper 
did not fit the older step-sister. He 
took the slipper off and tried it on 
the younger  step-sister. She 
squeezed and squeezed her foot into 
the slipper — but she could not walk 
in it, either. Then the Prince said 
to the step-mother, “‘Is there another 
daughter in the house?” “No, your 
Highness,” said the step-mother. 
“No other girl?” asked the Prince. 
“No, no,” said the step-mother, 
“nobody but a clumsy, stupid little 
kitchen maid. You don’t want to 
see her — I’m sure of that.” ‘Let 
me see her,’’ said the Prince. ‘Oh, 
no, she’s far too ragged to be seen 





by a Prince.” “Bring her out! It 
is my command!” said the Prince, 
and he looked at the step-mother so 
sternly that she had to obey. (The 
STEP-MOTHER exits. The two STep- 
SISTERS are rubbing their sore feet.) 

Cinderella, in the kitchen, had 
heard all this. She had washed her 
face and brushed the ashes from her 
hair. (The Srep-MoTHER brings in 
CINDERELLA.) As_ she entered, 
Cinderella curtseyed to the Prince. 
Then she pulled off her clumsy shoe, 
held out her little foot, and slipped 
it easily into the tiny glass slipper 
which the Prince was holding in his 
hand. 

When she raised her head, the 
Prince saw her fair face and her 
beautiful kind eyes. “This is my 
own true princess,” he cried, taking 
her hand. And then, suddenly, 


Cinderella’s rags had vanished and 
she was dressed once more in her 


lovely party dress. (CINDERELLA’S 
rags are pulled aside to reveal her 
beautiful gown. The PRINCE leads 
her off. The Srer-MOTHER and Step- 
SISTERS follow, astonished. The StEp- 
MOTHER picks up CINDERELLA’S 
rags and carries them off, looking at 
them in surprise. ) 

HeiGa (Sighing): Just suppose the 
Prince never did try the slipper on 
Cinderella. 


ANNA: But he always does. That’s the 


way the story is, Helga. 


Moruer: And the Grimm brothers 


have written it all down — just the 


JACOB: 


way it always is. And when their 
book comes out, we will have it 
forever — just the way it always is. 


Perer: And now, another story. How 


about “Rapunzel” or “The Fisher- 
man and His Wife’? 


Moruer (Laughing): Oh, no, Peter. 


And now we will have bed for all of 
you children. (She rises.) Pick up 
your toys and come along. (The 
children rise, holding their toys. 
They say their good nights, and then 
follow the MorHeR off.) 


GRANDMOTHER: Jacob and Wilhelm 


Grimm, you will be giving a wonder- 
ful gift to all the world. Your book 
of “Nursery and Household Tales” 
will be loved by children around the 
earth — and grown-ups, too. In the 
years ahead, the stories will be read 
and read, over and over again, and 
everyone will come to know and 
love these little tales. Now they 
can never be lost or forgotten. 


WILHELM: We are happy to hear you 


say this. 

“Nursery and Household 
Tales” collected by the Brothers 
Grimm could be our gift to the 
world, Wilhelm. 


GRANDMOTHER: It will be a wonderful 


book — and a wonderful gift. And 
some day al] the world will thank the 
Brothers Grimm for many hours of 
happiness. (WILHELM collects his 
papers and the three exit as the cur- 
lain falls.) 

THE END 


(For Production Notes, see page 68) 





The Bird Court 


by Vernon Howard 


Characters 
MARTHA 
MILDRED 
EppIE 
Mort 
JuDGE OWL 
HELEN HUMMINGBIRD 
Rutsie Rosin 
Mary MockINnGBIRD 
CHARLEY Crow 
Sam SPARROW 
Watt WoopPEcKER 
CALVIN Crow 
Time: Morning. 
SETTING: A courtroom. 


Ar Ruse: Stage is empty. Marra, 


Miuprep, Eppre and Mort enter 
from right with their hands clasped 


behind their backs. They are the 

prisoners of HELEN HUMMINGBIRD, 

Rutare Rosin, Mary Mockinc- 

BIRD, CHARLEY Crow, Sam Spar- 

row, and Wat WoopPrecKER — 

who march sternly behind. The chil- 

dren come to a halt in front of four 

chairs. 

Birps (Chanting to children, wagging 

fingers at them): Martha, Mildred, 
Eddie and Mort, 

You must answer to this court, 

Your crimes against us birds must 
stop, (As they hop in place) 

Hippity, hippity, hippity, hop! 

Don’t you weep and don’t you 
budge, (As they turn in unison 
to face wing) 

Here comes the honorable, wise old 
judge, (As they turn back and 
motion for children to sit) 


Into your chairs, now — drop, drop, 
drop, (As they hop to the six other 
chairs) 

Hippity, hippity, hippity, hop! 

Jupce Ow. (Briskly enters): Good 
hooting everyone—I mean, good 
morning. (Looks at both groups) 
Now — whoo is mad at whoo this 
morning? 

HeLten HvummMincpirp-§ (Standing): 
These four children-people have 
been unkind to birds. (Szts) 

CHARLEY Crow (Leaping up, angrily 
accusing): They chased me and my 
little nephew out of a weedpatch 
this morning. (To children) What 
did you do to my little Calvin, you 
nephew-chasers, you! (Sits) 

JupGe Own (Pounding desk): Silence 
in the court! (To birds) Exactly 
what did they do to you? 

HeL_en Humminosirp (Stands): They 
climbed a tree where I was building 
my nest. Simply scared me to 
death. (Sits) 

Rutuie Rosin (Stands): They ran 
across the lawn where I was feeding. 
Almost stepped on me. (Sits) 

Mary Mockinopirp (Stands): They 
threw a ball into a birdbath where 
I was washing my face. It splashed 
water all over me. (Sits) 

Sam Sparrow (Stands): They chased 
me around the yard. I’m still 
scared. (Sits) 

Watt Woopprcker (Stands): They 
bounced a rock against the tele- 
phone pole that I was on. Almost 
spilled me off. (Sits) 





CuarLEY Crow (Leaping up, shaking 
fist, shouting): They chased me and 
my little nephew Calvin right out 
of a weedpatch. I managed to escape 
their clutches, but Calvin 
(Angrily to children) What did you 
do to my little nephew, you bird- 
chasers? (Sits) 

JupGe Ow. (Pounding): Order! Order! 
(To children) These are pretty serious 
charges. Don’t you realize that 
these birds are your friends? 

HeLten Hummincsirp: We gobble up 
insects that eat away your gardens. 

Rutsie Rosin: We help farmers to 
grow big and healthy fruits and 
vegetables. 

Mary Mockincsirp: We give free 
music to you every day. 

Sam Sparrow: We eat up seeds that 
would grow into ugly looking weeds. 

Watt Wooppecker: We even help 
carry pollen so that pretty flowers 
can grow. 

CHARLEY Crow (Angrily, as before): 
Judge, I demand that you chop their 
heads off. (Indignantly) What little 
monsters you are — chasing me and 
my nephew out of a weedpatch! 

JupGeE Ow t: Sit down, Charley. I 
don’t give a hoot about you and 
your weedpatch. (7'o children) What 
have you got to say for yourselves? 

Marrua: We really didn’t mean any 
harm to the birds. 

Miprep: I guess we were just careless. 

Eppie: We didn’t realize how helpful 
you birds are. 

Mort: We're really very sorry. We'll 
try to do better from now on. 

JupGe Own (Happily): That settles it! 
I sentence you to toss bread crumbs 
onto your lawn every day for the 


next ten days. (Looks first to birds, 
then to children) All in favor say, 
cheep-cheep-cheep! 

Brrps (Happily standing, in unison — 
except CHARLEY Crow who sits 
sourly): Cheep-cheep-cheep! (All sit) 

CHILDREN (Standing, in unison): 
Cheep-cheep-cheep and _ hooray- 
hooray-hooray! (All sit) 

CHARLEY Crow (Racing in front of 
Jupce Ow): I protest! Do you 
know what awful thing they did 
to me and my little nephew Calvin 
this morning? They chased us from 
a weedpatch! 

JupGeE Own (Comes down, searches 
CHARLEY Crow, pulls some grains 
of corn from his pocket, holds them 
in front of CHARLEY): What are 
these, Charley? 

CHARLEY Crow (Embarrassed): Uh... 
well . . . funny thing, but they look 
like grains of corn. 

HeLteN Hummincsirp (Coming over, 
looking) : They are corn grains. 

Brrps (Wagging fingers at CHARLEY): 
Charley Crow! You’ve been in the 
cornfields again! 

CHARLEY Crow (Guiltily): Well, a 
cornfield sometimes looks like a 
weedpatch to me. I’ve got bad eye- 
sight. 

JupGe Ow: Well! This changes the 
whole case. Looks like these young 
folks can now accuse us birds. 

CHARLEY Crow (Shouting): I demand 
that they be hanged! Send them 
to prison! Give them fifty lashes! 

JupGe Own (T'0 children): Vm afraid 
that while we birds do a lot of good in 
the world, we also have our own 
criminals. Some of us, like Charley 
here, are pretty bad sometimes. 





Rutuie Rosin (Sadly): Some of us 
eat fruit and vegetables. 

Mary MockinGpirp: And some of us 
eat helpful insects. 

Marrua: I guess everyone has faults 
— both human beings and birds. 

Mary Mockincsirp: But we now have 
a better understanding of each other. 
We can be good friends and help one 
another. 

CHARLEY Crow: But what about my 
little nephew Calvin? They chased 
him right out of the weedpatch .. . 
(Guiltily) I mean cornfield. What 
did you do with little Calvin — you 
little Calvin Crow chasers? 

Sam Sparrow (T° children): Did you 
really chase little Calvin Crow? 

Mivprep: Yes, but... 

CHARLEY Crow (Shouting): See! Put 
rocks in their pockets and throw 
them in the river! 

JupGEe Ow : This is very serious. May- 
be I had better sentence you to some- 
thing or other. 

Cavin Crow (Racing in with a band- 
age around his head): Uncle Charley! 
Uncle Charley! Look what these 
nice children-people did for me. I 
fell down and hurt my head and 
they bandaged me! 

JupGe Own (Happily): Ah! The case 
is closed! 

CHARLEY Crow: But Judge... 


JupGe Ow. (Sternly): I said the case 
is closed . . . you, you cornfield 
chaser you. 

CHARLEY CROW 
corn): Shucks! 
found out. 

Eppie (As all children stand): Hooray 
for the birds! 

Watt Wooprecker (As all _ birds 
stand): Hooray for children-people! 

CHARLEY Crow (Sourly): Hooray for 
me! Come along, Calvin.  Let’s 
go find a nice cornfield . . . (Guiltily) 
I mean weedpatch! (CHARLEY 
Crow and Catvin Crow quickly 
exit.) 

Brrps (Chanting in unison): 
Mildred, Eddie and Mort, 
You are freed by this bird court, 

Our friendship now will never stop, 
(As they hop in place) 
Hippity, hippity, hippity, hop! 

CHILDREN (Chanting): You are our 
friends forever more. 

Please visit us at our back door, 
We will have a treat for you, (As 
they jump in place) 

Hippity, hippity, hippity, hoo! 

Birpos (Hopping in place): Hippity, 
hippity, hippity, hoo! 

Aut (As both groups extend arms to each 
other): You like us and we like you! 
(Children exit right, birds left.) 

THE END 


(As he nibbles on 
I’m always getting 


Martha, 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Brrp Court 

Characters: 7 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The children wear modern dress. 
The birds wear appropriate costumes, 
which may be as simple or elaborate as 
desired. The judge might wear glasses 
down on his nose and a black robe. 





Properties: Grains of corn, a bandage. 

Setting: A courtroom. The judge’s bench is at 
center. Six chairs are in a row at left of 
bench, and four in a row at right of it. 
Entrance is right. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





A New Home for Mace 


by Sally Werner 


Characters 
PEEK, a little mouse 
TIPTOR, another mouse 
MusKRAT 
PORCUPINE 
RABBIT 
Moe 
SPARROWS 

Settine: A barnyard. 

At Rise: Peek and Tipror are sitting 
side by side, chins in hands. 

Peek: Look here Tiptoe, this barn of 
ours is much too far from the corn 
crib. It seems we could find a better 
place to live, where food would be 
much handier. (Looking around) It’s 
getting a bit old-fashioned looking, 
too. 

TrpTor: You are right Peek — so right. 
Let us be off to look for a better 
place before it is too late. (Mice tie 
a few belongings in red kerchiefs.) 

Peek: It takes us quite a while to pack. 
We’ve lived here for some time, you 
know. 

Trptoe: Yes, I know. But that’s no 
reason why we can’t look for a better 
place. (They tie bundles to end of 
slicks as SPARROWS enter, chattering 
to each other.) 


Ist Sparrow: My goodness, what goes 
on here? 


2np Sparrow: Where are you going? 

3RD Sparrow: What’s all the packing 
for? 

Peek: If you’ll just keep still for a mo- 
ment we'll tell you. We are going to 
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find a new home. A modern home, 
new and different. 

TipToE: Where food is easier to find. 

47H SPARROW: Food? 

5TH Sparrow: Easier to find? 

Peek and Trptror: That’s right. Good- 
bye sparrows. (Séart off. Walk about 
stage, looking around) 

Ist Sparrow: How do you like that? 
Those silly mice. 

2npD Sparrow: They don’t know when 
they’re well off. Why there’s plenty 
of food right here. (SpARROws leave, 
chattering about mice. Muskrat en- 
ters near mice. ) 

Muskrat: Good morning mice. What 
are you doing out here? 

Peek: We are looking for a new home. 
We need something new and differ- 
ent before the cold weather sets in. 

Trproe: Something snug and warm. 

Muskrat: Well! You are just the ones 
I’ve been looking for. I have just 
started building my house and I do 
need help. When we have finished, 
you will like my house and you can 
live with me. 

Trproe: We-ll 
help you. 

Peek: So will I. 

Muskrat: Fine, fine. (Briskly) Now 
then, come along with me. We have 
work to do. (Muskrat and mice 


all right muskrat. I’1l 


leave and re-appear carrying bundles 

across stage, disappear and re-appear 

Each the walk 
slower and slower.) 

Tiptor (As they appear again with 


again. time mice 





twigs): Peek, let’s go on. I don’t 
think we’d like to live with muskrat. 
I don’t want to build a house. 

Peek: I was just thinking the same 
thing. (They throw twigs down.) Here 
comes porcupine. (PORCUPINE enters.) 

Porcupine: Good morning, mice. What 
are you doing out here? 

Prerex: Good morning, porcupine. We 
are looking for a new home, some- 
thing comfortable and warm before 
the cold weather sets in. 

Trproe: And we’re very hungry. 

Porcupine: Hungry? Ah, my dear 
friends. I was just hoping someone 
like you would come along. I have a 
feast — a grand feast — if you will 
only come with me to help carry it. 
We can eat right here. 

Peek: You are so kind porcupine. Of 
course we will come to help you. 
(They leave and return with a large 
board.) 

PorcuPiInE: There. Let’s put it right 
down here. Weren’t we lucky to find 
this nice weathered board. 

Tiptore: What are we going to put on 
this table, porcupine? 

Porcupine: Table? (Laughs) Oh, my 
dear mice. This is no table. This is 
our dinner. A good weathered 
board. Mmm, what could be nicer. 
Sit right over there. I’ll take this 
end. 

Peek: But we can’t, you see we don’t 
eat wood. 

Tiptoe: Oh, we gnaw it once in a 
while, but we don’t really eat it, you 
know. 

PorcuPinE: Hmmm, I just can’t un- 
derstand it. And you said you were 
hungry. Well, in that case I won’t 
sit and eat here in front of you. I'll 





go down to the hollow. (Picks up 
board) Sorry, mice. See you later. 

Peek: My goodness, what shall we do 
now? 

Tiproe: Here comes rabbit. (RaBsBit 
enters.) 

Rassit: Hello mice. 
doing way out here? 

TiptoeE: Hello rabbit. We are looking 
for a new home. The north wind is 
getting very cold. 

Rassit: So it is. Well now, let me 
think. It just happens that one of 
my relations — don’t remember 
which one — I have so many, but 
one of them moved out of his house 
under that old stump the other day. 
I wouldn’t call it a fancy place, but 
winter is coming and you must have 
a home. You’re welcome to it. One 
can’t be too choosey you know. 

Peek: Thank you, Rabbit. 

Rassir: Not at all. (Rapsir leaves.) 

Peek: Well, we might as well go in. 
(They crawl under chairs and come 
out on other side which is under- 
ground. They stay on knees.) 

Tiptor: My goodness, Peek, do you 
think we could ever make this place 
look homey? 

Peek: Dear me—no. And we could 
never keep the cupboard filled. 
There’s just nothing here but some 
old roots. Let’s move on. (They 
creep wrong way.) 

TrpToE: Is this the way? It looks like 
the wrong tunnel. (MoLE comes 
creeping in to meet them.) 

Mote: Well, I do believe it is two mice. 
It is a bit difficult to see in this 
tunnel. You are mice, aren’t you? 

Peek: Hello, Mole. Glad you came 
along. Yes, we are mice and we are 


What are you 





lost. You see we are looking for a 
new home before winter sets in. 
Rabbit offered us this, but we can’t 
live here. 

TirTor: This is no place for mice. 

Mote: Well now, fancy that. I came 
just in time because winter is just 
about here. It so happens that I 
know of a very nice house that you 
might occupy. Two mice lived there 
once, but for some silly reason they 
left. I heard some sparrows talking 
about them. I just happened to run 
into this house on one of my travels. 
If you will follow me, I’ll lead the 
way. (They start creeping about 
stage.) 

Peek: Is it an underground dwelling, 
Mole? 

Mo te: Oh no. You see I can never 
find my way around up there on top. 
I always go by underground method. 


I can always find my way through 
these tunnels. Let’s see now — you 
turn south here — and now you angle 
off southwest. (Creep about in all di- 


rections, Mowe leading the way. 
Finally end up at the barn in the 
corner where mice first lived) There it 
is right above us. This is where we 
go up. Here’s a hole in the floor. 
(Mice look around barn and at corn 
crib) 

Tiproe: A wonderful place! And look, 
a corn crib. It is a long time since 
we had a good meal. Oh, Peek, I 
like this! I’ve been so lonesome for 
our old barn and this looks like... 
(Looks around) 


PEEK: It is a nice warm, comfortable 
place. It reminds me so much of the 
place where we once lived — so 
much! (Looks around) 

TrpTorE: Yes, but it looks much better 
now, doesn’t it? 

Peek: Then, it is? Of course it is. It’s 
our barn, Tiptoe. 

TipToE: Yes. (Sighs happily) Oh, thank 
you, Mole, for taking us home. 

Mote: Then you are the two mice I 
heard the sparrows mention? 

Peek and Tipror: Yes, yes! 
you, Mole. 

Mots: Not at all, not at all. I know 
just how you feel. (Briskly) Well, I 
really must move along. Working 
on a new tunnel right now. Good- 
bye. 

Peek and Tiptror: Goodbye, Mole. 
(Mo xs leaves. SPARROWS enter chat- 
tering.) 

Ist SpaRROw: Why hello, mice. Glad 
to see you. 

TrrTor: Hello, Sparrows. It’s good to 
see you again. 

2np Sparrow: And how did you come 
out on your travels? 

Peek: Fine, Sparrows, just fine. 

TrpTor: Yes, indeed. We found there’s 
no place like home. 

3RD Sparrow: Well, it pays to look 
around. 

Mice: It certainly does. (They smile 
happily at each other.) 


Thank 


THE END 


(For Production Notes, see page 68) 

















| An important book to help celebrate 
the 10th Anniversary 
of the United Nations ... 


United Nations 
Plays and Programs 


by Aileen Fisher and Olive Rabe 


HE aims, purposes, and accomplish- 

ments of the United Nations are 
vividly dramatized in this new collec- 
tion of original program material for 
young people. The authors interpret 
the true spirit of the United Nations 
with such lively imagination and skill 
that audiences as well as actors will be 
impressed by the wide scope and work 


of the UN and its many specialized 
agencies. 


This book contains an exciting choice of 
royalty-free, one-act plays, playlets, 
group readings, poems, songs, recita- 
tions, prayers and toasts. A _ wide 
variety of effective classroom or as- 
sembly programs may be arranged in 
combinations suitable for various grade 
levels. 


This collection will answer the need of 
teachers and youth leaders who are try- 
ing to teach young people about the 
UN and who want material that is in- 
formative, entertaining, and easy to 
use. 


Lower Grades through High School 


296 pages; $3.50 


PLAYS, Ine. 
Publishers 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 


A New Home ror Mice 

Characters: 6 male or female; male or female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Peek and Tiptoe wear grey clothes 
and have mouse ears and tails. Other char- 
acters all wear appropriately colored clothes 
and possibly masks, representing the vari- 
ous animals. Rabbit should wear big white 


ears. 

Properties: Red kerchiefs, sticks, twigs, board, 
two chairs. 

Setting: A barnyard, with a big red barn at 
one corner of the stage, and a corn crib at 
one side of it. Two chairs tipped over can 
represent Rabbit’s hole at the other side of 
the stage. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





A Girt FoR THE WORLD 

Characters: 7 male; 11 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The children wear nightgowns or 
pajamas. The Mother and Grandmother 
are dressed in long skirts and long-sleeved 
blouses. The Grimm brothers wear dark 
suits. Red Riding Hood wears the tra- 
ditional red cape and hood. The Wolf 
should be dressed as the Grandmother, 
with cap, glasses, shawl and long skirt. 
He should wear brown fur gloves, and, if 
a a dark snout attached to his face. 

umpelstiltskin may wear a weird costume 
composed of stockings, shorts, tunic and 
cap. The Queen wears long rich-looking 
robes. The Step-Mother and Step-Sisters 
are ornately dressed in long gowns. The 
Prince wears stockings, shorts or bloomers, 
and a tunic; he is dressed in fairly rich- 
looking clothes. Cinderella should wear 
her white ball gown underneath her rags. 
At the proper moment, she should be able 
to drop off the rags. 
She should have on clumsy shoes. (Nore: 
Consult any illustrated edition of Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales for suggestions on costuming.) 

Properties: Sewing for Grandmother, toys for 
the children, knitting for Mother, papers 
and pen for Wilhelm, baby (doll) for the 
Queen, arf slipper for the Prince. Red 
Riding Hood may carry a basket of food. 

Setting: A nursery. At left is a big chair, 
and near the chair are some stools. At 
right is a table, and at least three chairs 
are near the table. The center of the stage 
should be clear. A large window draped in 
plain material may be upstage center. Toys 
and other typical nursery furnishings — 
chests, a Res se horse, etc. — may be 
added. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





Part Four 


American Education Week 





Pll Eat My Hat! 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

Miss Kimperty, in her last year of 
teaching 

Mr. Haney, in his first year of teach- 
ing 

BaMBI 

TAFFY 

BRUCE 

Gocetes | 

Miss Brown, a mathematics teacher 

Mr. Pratt, Principal of Hamilton High 

REPORTER 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

OTHER STUDENTS, members of section 
9-3 

Sertina: The cafeteria of Hamilton 
High School, a room also used as a 
study hall. 

At Rise: Mr. Han ey, history teacher, 
is correcting test papers. His moans, 
groans and exclamations indicate that 
his class has not done too well. After 
a few minutes, Miss KIMBERLY, an 
elderly teacher, enters. She is in time 
to see Mr. Hapiey crumple up one 
of the papers and fling it violently 
aside. 

Miss Kimperty: One for the waste- 
basket, eh, Mr. Hadley? 

Mr. Hapuey: They could all go into 
the wastebasket, as far as I’m con- 
cerned, Miss Kimberly. What this 
class doesn’t know about Lincoln 
would fill a book! And the spelling! 
Wow! It’s enough to curl your hair! 

Miss Kimperzy (Sharply): Don’t tell 


members of section 9-3 


me about their spelling, Mr. Hadley. 
We English teachers do the best we 
can, but unless every teacher marks 
spelling, we’re fighting a losing 
battle. 

Mr. Haptey: The whole thing is a 
losing battle for me, Miss Kimberly. 
I’m handing in my resignation next 
month. 

Miss KimBervy: I’m sorry to hear 
that, Mr. Hadley. The teaching 
profession needs up-and-coming 
young men like you. 

Mr. Hapuey: I’m afraid it will have 

to struggle along without me. I’ve 
had enough. For three weeks now 
we’ve done nothing but eat, sleep, 
think, talk, read, write, and dream 
about Lincoln, and what do I get? 
(Indicating papers) Nothing but 
nonsense. (Reads from test papers) 
“Lincoln was a good man. He 
didn’t lie, swear, smoke, or steal. 
All he did was split rails.” 
“Lincoln and a man named Douglas 
were always debating. They argued 
about equal rights and women’s 
snuffrage!”’ 

Miss Kimperty (Laughing): That’s 
a good word. I must remember that 
one, “snuffrage,”’ to tell my bridge 
club! 

Mr. Haney (Continuing to read from 
test papers) : “The Gettysburg address 
was written on a train and delivered 
at a funeral for unknown soldiers.” 





“Abraham Lincoln was born in 1800 
and died in 1900. He was a very 
old man.” 

Miss Kruperty: Don’t be too dis- 
couraged, Mr. Hadley. Maybe these 
boys and girl know more than they 
write on their test papers. As they 
get older they’ll remember many of 
the worthwhile things you taught 
them here in Hamilton High. 

Mr. Hap.ey: Maybe they will. But 
I’m not waiting around to find out. 
My resignation is already written. 

Miss Kimpervy: Well, if your mind’s 
made up, I guess there’s nothing I 
can say to change it. But... I 
do hope you'll reconsider. 

Mr. Hap.ey: That’s what my wife 
says, Miss Kimberly. But I can’t go 
on like this. No man likes to think 
he is a failure. 

Miss Kiwspervy: Of course not, but, 
well... if you’d happen to have just 
one girl in your class, just one girl 
like... like Susan B. Anthony, for 
instance; or one boy like Lincoln for 
whom you could open up a whole new 
world, you could hardly be called a 
failure, now could you, Mr. Hadley? 

Mr. Hapuey: No, I suppose not. But 
there’s no use looking for a Susan 
B. Anthony or a young Abe Lincoln 
in any of my classes, Miss Kimberly, 
especially not in section 9-3. 

Miss Kimperty: You never can tell, 
Mr. Hadley. You never can tell. 

Mr. Haney: Well, there’s one thing 

I can tell, and that is that 9-3 will 
never make the school Honor Roll 
in the State Lincoln Quiz this year. 
They’re simply allergic to study. 

Miss Kimper.y: I hope you haven’t 
told them that. 
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Mr. Hapzey: Oh, no, I’ve had too 
many psychology courses for that. 
But I did tell them, jokingly, that 
I’d eat my hat if by some miracle 
they’d make it. 

Miss KimsBerty: I’m afraid there’s no 
use looking for miracles, although 
I’m sure most of them would sur- 
prise you, if they’d really try. They 
just need to settle down. 

Mr. Haptey: Yes, but éry is not in 
their vocabulary. They’re bright 
enough, but they don’t take their 
school work seriously. Anything for 
kicks — that seems to be their main 
idea! 

Miss KimBer.y (Laughing): I can see 
this just isn’t your day, Mr. Hadley. 
But good luck to you anyhow, and 
if there’s any way I can help, just 
let me know. 

Mr. Hapuey: Thanks, Miss Kimberly. 
I don’t mind saying my hat’s off to 
teachers like you. You really get 
results. 

Miss Kimper ty: I didn’t get so many 
results my first year either, Mr. 
Hadley. But it’s the first hundred 
years that are the hardest, you know. 
Well, I must go on up to the library 
if I’m to get any work done this 
period. (Miss KimBer.y exits. Mr. 
HADLEY corrects a few more papers, 
and four students enter.) 

Bast: Excuse me, Mr. Hadley, could 
we speak to you for a minute? 

Bruce: Are those our papers you’re 
marking, Mr. Hadley? 

Mr. Haptey: They’re yours all right 
and they’re certainly nothing to be 
proud of. 

Goaa.es: Pretty terrible, I bet, ain’t 
they? I mean, aren’t they? 





Mr. Hapuey: That’s an understate- 
ment, Goggles. They are what you 
might call absolutely putrid. 

Goaa.es: “Putrid’? Is that French 
for “stinko’’? 

Mr. Han ey: It’s not French for any- 
thing. But stinko might be the 
right word. If you came to find out 
if you passed, the answer is no. 

Tarry: Oh, no, Mr. Hadley, that isn’t 
what we came for. We... we. 
came to ask you something else. 

Mr. Haptey: Well, speak up. What 
is it? 

Bruce: We wanted to know, sir, if 
you were kidding last period or if 
you really meant it. 

Mr. Haptey: Meant what? 

Bruce: Meant what you said about 
your hat. 

Mr. Haptey: My hat? What about 
my hat? 

Goaates: About eating it, he means. 
You know, Mr. Hadley, you said 
you’d eat your hat, if our section 
made the Honor Roll on the State 
Lincoln test this year. 

Mr. Hap ey: And so I would. 

Aut (Eagerly): Would you really? 

Mr. Hapntey: Say, what is this? 

Bruce: Nothing, Mr. Hadley. Only 
we just wanted to make sure. 

Mr. Haptey: Now look here, Bruce, 
I’m not in much of a mood for 
joking. The work your whole section 
has been doing this year is frankly 
getting me down. As for your making 
the Honor Roll in the State Lincoln 
tests, you know as well as I do, 
that’s out of the question, unless you 
change your attitude. 

Tarry: But suppose we did. 

Bamst: Would you do it? 


Bruce: Would you be game? 

GoaaG.Les: Would you really eat your 
hat? 

Mr. Haptey: I give up! I work my- 
self to the bone! I lie awake nights 
dreaming up ways to get you people 
interested in your school work .. . 
nothing happens! Then I make one, 
careless, silly remark in class, and 
you hop on it like a bunch of Eager 
Beavers. Yes, I’d eat my hat, and 
enjoy it, if I could get your class 
to the point where you’d make that 
Honor Roll. Look at these papers! 
(Reading marks) 63... 48... 29 
...O! And this one! Holding up 
paper) This one belongs to you, 
Goggles. This one doesn’t even de- 
serve a zero! It should get minus ten! 

GoaeGues: Golly! Is it that bad, Mr. 
Hadley? 

Mr. Hantey: It’s that bad, Goggles! 
In fact it’s so bad, I’m thinking of 
framing it and hanging it above my 
bed as a charm against nightmares! 

Goacies: I—I sure will try to do 
better. 

Bruce: You're right, you'll try to do 
better. Now how about signing 
this, Mr. Hadley? 

Mr. Hapvey: Signing what? 

Basi: It’s all written out, Mr. 
Hadley. All you have to do is sign 
your name. 

Tarry: It merely says, (Reading) I, 
the undersigned — that will be you, 
Mr. Hadley, after you sign your 
name — I, the undersigned solemnly 
promise that I will eat my hat if 
and when section 9-3 of the Hamilton 
High School rates a place on the 
Honor Roll in the State Lincoln 
tests for the year (Fill in year). 





Some 


Mr. Hapuey: Is this a joke? 
sort of prank? 

Bruce: Not exactly, sir. We just 
wanted to find out if you meant 
what you said. 

Mr. Haney: Well, I do mean it. That 
is, I do mean I’d do almost anything 
to get somesolid facts into your heads. 
But this is ridiculous. In the first 
place, you’d never put in the neces- 
sary hours of study and hard work. 

GoaaG.es: Then you wouldn’t be taking 
much of a chance, would you, Mr. 
Hadley? 

Mr. Haptey: Of course not. 

Bamsi: Then go ahead and sign it, 
Mr. Hadley . . . just for fun. 

Tarry: You said yourself it would take 
a miracle. 

Goacies: Some of the kids say you 
wouldn’t be game to try it, sir. 

Mr. Hap.ey (Seizing paper): Well, I 
am game. Now, there! (Signs paper) 
Take it away and don’t bother 
me! And get your minds off this 
foolishness long enough to do some 
studying on tomorrow’s assignment. 

Au: Yes, sir. (Class bell rings) 

Mr. Hapuiey (Picking up books and 
papers): There’s the bell. I have a 
class this period, and you better go 
where you belong. 

Bamsi: We have a study period, Mr. 
Hadley, right here in the cafeteria. 

Mr. Hapuey: Very well then. Now 
remember, I’ll expect all of you to 
be prepared tomorrow. (Mr. Hap- 
LEY exits. The four freeze into position 
until he has left the stage and then 
break into a frenzy of glee. The girls 
hug each other, the boys slap each 
other on the back.) 

Au: He signed it! He signed it! 


Bruce: It’s all signed, sealed and de- 
livered. 

GoaeGues: He can’t back out now. 

Tarry: I simply can’t wait. I wonder 
if he’ll eat a straw hat or a felt hat! 

Bamsi: Straw would be _ better. 
Crunchier! 

GocGies: Ugh! It would tickle some- 
thing fierce going down! 

Bruce: Listen, you nitwits. Stop 
figuring out what kind of hat he’s 
going to eat and start figuring out 
how we’re going to get this section 
of jokers on that honor roll. 

GoGcuies: We’ll strong-arm ’em into 
it, pal. 

Bruce: Yeah? Well, who’s going to 
strong-arm you, Mr. “Minus-Ten!” 

Tarry: The others will be coming in a 
minute. How are we going to tell 
them? 

Bambi: Miss Emerson, the study hall 
teacher, is absent this morning. If 
we keep real quiet, maybe they 
won’t send anyone down from the 
office. 

Bruce: We’ll keep ’em quiet all right. 
Bambi, you go up and tell Mr. Pratt 
that we can take care of ourselves 
this period. He eats up that stuff 
about student control. And be- 
sides, we’ll have the best order this 
study hall has ever seen. 

Bamsi: O.K. Here they come. (Ezit 
Bampi as rest of students enter. 
Bruce, Tarry, and GocGuss “Shhh!” 
them into order as they take their 
places at other cafeteria tables.) 

Bri: What’s all the shushing about? 

CHARLES: What goes on? 

Mary: Where’s Miss Emerson? 

GoGG.es: Sit down and shut up. We 
have business to transact. 
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Jor: Monkey business if I know you, 
Goggles. (Laugh) 

Bruce: Not this time, Joe. Now get 
quiet, all of you. Bambi has gone 
to the office to tell Mr. Pratt we 
can take care of ourselves this period. 
So pipe down. We don’t want any 
of the faculty barging down here. 

Srreve: What is this? A mutiny? 

Bruce: Nothing of the sort. This 
is for the greater glory of Hamilton 
High, for the undying fame of 
section 9-3, and for the biggest laugh 
in history on J. W. Hadley. 

BIL: Aw, lay off him. He’s a good guy. 

Bruce: He’s that all right, but he’s 
going down in history just the same. 
What you kids don’t realize is that 
we have the greatest thing that ever 
happened in this school, right in the 
palms of our hands. 

Susan: Let’s hear it, then, and quit 
the speech making. 

Bruce: I’m not making a speech. He 
did. 

Au: Who? 

Bruce: Will you stop kidding around 
and listen? He did! J. W. Hadley. 

Joz: What speech are you talking 
about? 

GoGGues: The one about eating his 
hat, you dopes. 

Bruce: You all heard him say he’d 
eat his hat if our class made the 
honor roll on the State Lincoln 
Quiz. Well, we’ve been to see him 
and we have it in writing. 

Biiu: Have what in writing? 

GoaGues: Oh, for Pete’s sake! 
slow can you be? 

Bruce: We have his promise all written 
out, signed and witnessed that he 
will honest-to-goodness eat his hat 


How 


if we come through on that honor 
roll. 

Joe: Now there’s something I’d like 
to see. 

Bruce: You'll see it, chum, if we cash 
in on this deal. If I know J. W., 
he’s a man of his word. Besides, 
he could never back out now. 

Goaa.szs: So all we have to do is beat 
our brains out over the life of 
Lincoln for two weeks, write every- 
thing we know on those test papers, 
and make the Honor Roll. Then 
we’re in for the laugh of a lifetime, 
and the joke’s all on Hadley. 

Grace: But how are we going to do 
it? Our section isn’t exactly noted 
for burning the midnight oil, you 
know. 

Bruce: We have that all figured out. 
Organization is what it takes, my 
girl. Organization, cooperation plus 
plenty of “blood, sweat and tears.” 
Instead of using our brainpower to 
think up monkeyshines, we’ll spend 
it on our school work for a change. 

Bambi (Entering): It’s all right. No 
one will be down. Mr. Pratt said 
we should go right ahead. 

Bruce: Good. Now first of all, we’ve 
got to map out a plan. Taffy, tell 
them what you’ve done so far. 

Tarry: I’ve been to the library. I 
have copies of the State tests for 
the last two years. 

Bruce: We've figured out that the 
tests should cover about the same 
material every year. (Taking tests 
from Tarry.) Here’s one for you, 
Bill. And here’s one for Mary. 
Now, Bambi will dictate the outline 
Mr. Hadley gave us for our test 
the other day, and you two check 











the questions under each heading. 

Bamsi (Checking outline): First of all, 
there’s Lincoln’s life and early 
childhood, all the biographical facts. 

Jor: There are five questions under 
that heading. 

Mary: And at least four or five on 
this test. 

Bruce: O.K. Then who'll take that 
general heading and dig up all the 
facts? 

Susan: I’ll take that. But what’s 
the idea? How will my information 
work for the rest of us? 

Bruce: Here’s the idea. Each of us 
will become a walking encyclopedia 
on one phase of Lincoln’s career. 
Then we’ll serve as a committee of 
one to drill everybody else on wat 
we’ve dug up. Every time you see 
anyone in the class in school or out, 
you fire questions, like: Where was 
he born? When was he born? Who 
was his mother? Who was his 
father? How old was Lincoln when 
the family moved to Indiana? How 
do you spell Hodgenville? Then the 
other guy will spout questions at 
you, and you have to answer. Each 
person will make up a fact sheet on 
his topic, we'll get ’em mimeo- 
graphed and pass ’em out. 

Frep: Gosh! This is a big-time opera- 
tion. I’m all for it. Go ahead, 
Bambi. What’s next? 

Bampi: We should take education 
next, and since he had hardly any 
formal education, let’s give that one 
to Goggles. 

GoaG.es: Swell. 
break. 

Bamsi: Next comes his life at New 
Salem, the Black Hawk War and 


That gives me a 
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his entrance into politics. 

volunteers. One is chosen) 
Bamsi: Now his law career at Spring- 
Same pro- 


(Several 


field. (More volunteers. 
cedure.) 

Caro.yn: I want to take his romance 
with Mary Todd and his marriage. 
Bruce: O.K. Write that down, Taffy. 
Bamsti: Next is his political career and 
his stand on slavery. (Volunteers) 
Now the Lincoln-Douglas Debates. 
(Volunteers) The first election and 
the campaign. (Volunteers) The 
outbreak of the civil war. (Volun- 
teers) The Thanksgiving Proclama- 
tion. (Volunteers) The Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. (Volunteers) 
The Battle of Gettysburg. (Vol- 
unteers) The Gettysburg Address. 
(Volunteers) Second election. (Vol- 
unteers) Lee’s surrender at Appo- 
mattox and the end of the war. 
(Volunteers) The Assassination and 

Funeral. (Volunteers) 

Bruce: Well, that about does it. 

Car_: How about some of the im- 
portant speeches and well known 
quotations? 

Tarry: I’m preparing a special sheet 
on that from the work Mr. Hadley 
gave us in our notebooks. 

Bruce: And I’m doing a special drill 
on important dates. 

Frep: Gee, I think this is great. 

Tom: It’s gonna be a heck of a lot of 
work. 

Bruce: But think of what we'll get 
out of it. If we can get Mr. Hadley 
to eat his hat, we’ll be the most 
famous section that ever attended 
Hamilton High. It’ll be sensational. 


ALL (Laugh): It sure will. 








Tep: Do you really think we can pull 
it off? 

Bruce: Sure, we can. And we’ll make 
a big production of it! Plenty of 
publicity. This will be one for the 
books! But we’ve got to swear to 
stick together on this. Remember, 
“a chain is only as strong as its 
weakest link.” 

GoGcG.eEs: Well, don’t look at me. I’m 
not gonna be your weakest link! 
Bamsi: Why don’t we take a vote or 

something? 

Bruce: Maybe we need a motion — 
some sort of class action. 

Buu (Rising): Mr. Chairman, I move 
that we get this section on that 
State Honor Roll, or eat our hats! 

Aut (Laugh): That’s a good one. (Etc.) 

Bruce: Order! Order! (Class quiets 
down) Then it’s our hats or Hadley’s. 
Do I hear a second to that motion? 

Caro yn (Rising) : Isecond the motion. 

Bruce: The motion has been regularly 
moved and seconded. Are you ready 
for the question? 

ALL: Question. 

Bruce: Those in favor, signify by 
saying Aye. 

Au (Lustily): AYE! 

Bruce: Opposed . . . No. 
The Ayes have it. The motion is 
carried. It is so ordered. (Mr. 
Pratr enters in time to hear formal 
procedure on motion) 

Mr. Pratr: I want to congratulate 
this section on the business-like way 
you handled whatever motion that 
was, and also on the fine way you 
have conducted yourself this period. 
Who is your teacher in social studies? 

Bruce: Mr. Hadley, sir. 

Mr. Pratr: Then I will also con- 


(Pause) 








gratulate Mr. Hadley on the prog- 
ress he has made in parliamentary 
procedure. I am sure Hamilton 
High can expect big things from 
section 9-3. 

Au (With broad smiles): Thank you, 

Mr. Pratt. 
CURTAIN 
* « * * 
ScENE 2 

Time: Two weeks later. 

SerrinG: Same as Scene 1. One table 
has been moved front and center. A 
large banner across the front of the 
table proclaims: See Mr. Hapiey 
Eat His Har Ar 11:30! Another 
banner on the wall above the table 
reads; CONGRATULATIONS, 9-3! 

At Rise: Mr. Pratt, Miss KimBer.y 
and Miss Brown are discussing the 
coming event. 

Mr. Pratr: I never would have be- 
lieved it! Never! 

Miss Brown: When | heard that sec- 
tion 9-3 received the highest rating 
in the state, you could have carried 
me out in a spoon! And with a 
first-year teacher, too. It’s utterly 
amazing! 

Miss Kimperty: Mr. Hadley is an 
excellent teacher. I knew he’d be 
successful the minute I laid eyes on 
him. 

Mr. Pratr: I know he works hard, 
but there for a while, I really thought 
he was on the verge of resigning. 

Miss Krmsperty: Yes, I know he was 
terribly discouraged. 

Miss Brown: And no wonder! That 
aggravating 9-3! They’re enough to 
try the patience of a saint! I don’t 
see how he ever thought up such a 
motivation. I’ve never read any- 


thing like it in any of the books. 

Miss Kimperty: I’m not so sure it 
was his idea, Ada. I think it was 
something that grew out of a chance 
remark he made. 

Miss Brown: Well, it certainly worked 
wonders! Why, I can’t get that 
section to be serious about any- 
thing. 

Mr. Pratr: Mr. Hadley has certainly 
brought distinction to Hamilton 
High with this achievement of 9-3; 
but I must admit I doubt the wis- 
dom of his procedure. A stunt like 
this could backfire very easily. It 
would be a terrible thing for him 
to become the laughing stock of the 
school. 

Miss Kimperty: Never mind, Mr. 
Pratt. I’m sure Mr. Hadley will be 
able to carry it off. 


Miss Brown: But how? My goodness! 
He’s really in a spot! The poor man 
can’t possibly eat a hat! He’ll sure 
have to do some fast talking. 

Mr. Pratt: I’m afraid this is some- 
thing where fast talking isn’t the 


answer, Miss Brown. These boys 
and girls are keyed up and excited. 
He doesn’t dare lose face or he'll 
lose everything he’s worked for. I 
really don’t approve of sensational 
projects like this, but the thing has 
gone too far for me to stop it. The 
favorable publicity the class has 
brought to the school with their per- 
formance in that test could be offset 
in two minutes here this morning, 
but I’m blessed if I can figure a 
way out of it or, around it. If I 
forbid the whole thing at the last 
minute, the students will be sure to 
think I did it at his request. It 
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really has me quite upset. (RE- 
PORTER and PHOTOGRAPHER enter.) 

Reporter: Good morning, Mr. Pratt. 

Mr. Pratt: Oh, hello, Mike. What 
brings you boys up here? 

Reporter: We came up to see the fun. 
Brought Phil along to shoot some 
pictures. Phil, this is Mr. Pratt, 
Principal of Hamilton High. Mr. 
Pratt, Phil Stiles. 

PHoroGRAPHER: Good morning, Mr. 
Pratt. 

Mr. Pratr: These are two members 
of our faculty, Miss Kimberly and 
Miss Brown. 

Boru: Good morning, ladies. (Acknowl- 
edge introduction) 

Mr. Pratr: May I ask how you boys 
found out about this? 

Reporter: Oh, the whole town’s talk- 
ing about it, Mr. Pratt. It’s quite 
a deal. The kids have been talking 
about it at home, the parents talk 
about it in their offices and at their 
bridge clubs, so the news has really 
traveled. It should make quite a 
story. 

Mr. Pratr: Yes, that’s what I’m 
afraid of. Can’t you... can’t you 
soft-pedal this a bit? 


. Reporter: Soft-pedal it? Why, this 


is as good as a champion football 
story. These kids really have a 
great idea here, and they’ve made 
a fine showing in that State contest. 
This fellow Hadley must be quite 
the man! 

PHOTOGRAPHER (Whistling): Boy oh 
boy! I’d hate to be in his shoes! 
How in the world is he going to 
manage to choke down a hat? 

Reporter: That’s what we’ve come 
to see, pal. How about setting up? 








Mr. Pratt: Well, your big show isn’t 
until 11:30, so why not come along 
up to my office first and talk this 
over? 

PHOTOGRAPHER: Just as you say, Mr. 
Pratt. 

Reporter: But, you couldn’t ask us 
to give up a story like this, Mr. 
Pratt. This could only happen once 
in a lifetime. 

Mr. Pratr: And, if you ask me, gentle- 
men, that’s once too often. (Menezit) 

Miss Brown: Oh, that poor Mr. 
Hadley! I feel so sorry for him! 
It will be bad enough to face the 
students, but now that reporter and 
a photographer! What will he ever 
do? 

Miss Kimperiy: Don’t forget, Miss 
Brown .. . “where there’s a will, 
there’s a way,” and I’m betting on 
Mr. Hadley to find it. 


Miss Brown: Well, I can’t stay here 
any longer. I’ve got to get upstairs 
to my home room. But I do hope 
you're right about poor Mr. Hadley. 
(Exit Miss Brown.) 

Miss KimsBerzy: Poor Mr. Hadley in- 


deed! (Laughing) I have a feeling 
this is going to be a decisive day in 
that young man’s life. (Mr. HapLey 
enters, carrying a hat-box. He is 
much agitated.) Oh, there you are, 
Mr. Hadley! I thought you might 
be coming down a bit early to sur- 
vey the arena. 

Mr. Hapiey: Honestly, Miss Kim- 
berly, I’ve never been in such a 
spot in my life. For two cents I’d 
cut and run! Who ever would have 
thought those confounded kids would 
have made that Honor Roll! 

Miss KrmBer.y: They did better than 
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that, Mr. Hadley. They made an 
all-time record. Aren’t you proud 
of them? 

Mr. Hapuey: Miss Kimberly, I’ll tell 
you the truth. I’m so angry with 
them, I could wring their necks for 
getting me into a jam like this, but 
I’m also so proud of them, I could 
burst. They’ve worked like dogs. 
I never saw kids plug at anything 
the way they’ve done. Names, 
dates, events, speeches, quotations 
... ye gods, they could out-Sandburg 
Sandburg! But now comes the pay- 
off. 

Miss KimBerty: What are you going 
to do? 

Mr. Haney: What am I going to do? 
What is there to do? I’m going to eat 
a hat, of course. 

Miss KimBERLy: You’re actually going 
to eat a hat? 

Mr. Hap.ey: Miss Kimberly, I’ll have 
to eat a hat if I choke on the spot. 
I wouldn’t let those kids lose faith 
in me at this point if I had to 
swallow an alligator. 

Miss KimBerzy: Please, please, Mr. 
Hadley. Don’t think up any more 
unusual dietary items. I... I] have 
something to ask you. 

Mr. Hapiey: What is it? 

Miss Kimperty: What did you do 
about your resignation? Did you 
mail it? 

Mr. Hapuey: Well, I’ve been so busy 
since this big Lincoln push started, 
that I haven’t had time to think 
about it. 

Miss KimpBervy: Well, then, what are 
you going to do about it? Are you 
going to tear it up or hand it to 
the superintendent? 





Mr. Haney: After this business this 
morning, I may have no choice in 
the matter. 

Miss Kimper.y: Look, Mr. Hadley, I 
like you. I think you have the 
makings of a good teacher, maybe 
even a great teacher. I don’t want 
you to resign. 

Mr. Haptey: But, Miss Kimberly. 

Miss Kimperzty: I’m due to retire 
soon, Mr. Hadley, and I’m in- 
terested in seeing good people fill 
up our ranks. I have a proposition 
for you. 

Mr. Haptey: I seem to have estab- 
lished a reputation around here for 
taking bets. Let’s hear it. 

Miss Kimpervy: If I get you out of 
the mess you are in, without losing 
face with those boys and girls, will 
you promise to tear up that resigna- 
tion? 


Mr. Hapuey: I’ll eat the resignation, 
Miss Kimberly, with cream and 


sugar. 

Miss Kimperty: Then listen to me. 
(They go into a huddle, punctuated 
by chuckles and snorts of delight from 
HapLey. After a pause, he shakes 
her hand.) 

Mr. Hap.ey: Miss Kimberly, you’re 
a peach! An absolute peach, and 
at this minute, I could eat you! 

Miss KimpBer.y: Shame on you! We 
have no time to lose. That bell’s 
going to ring any minute. Now, 
line up those hats. (Mr. Hap.Ley 
opens box and produces a top hat, a 
derby, a straw hat, a fedora, and a 
golf cap and lines them up on the 
table. Miss KimBery goes out and 
comes in with a large soup bowl, a 
pitcher of milk, a bowl of sugar, a 
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knife, fork, and spoon. As soon as 
everything is in place, the bell rings. 
Students from section 9-3 file into 
place. They solemnly line up on 
either side of the table, the table form- 
ing the cross bar of an H between 
them. Mr. Prarr enters with RE- 
PORTER and PHOTOGRAPHER. PHoro- 
GRAPHER mounts chair and aims 
camera for picture.) 

Mr. Hapiey: Well, boys and girls, 
this is an historic moment . . . I 
might even say a fateful moment. 
Two weeks ago we made a wager. 
You carried out your part of the 
bargain with flying colors, It is now 
my turn to carry out my part which 
I am, as you see, prepared to do! 

Bruce: Holy smokes! 

GoaG.es: He’s really gonna do it! 

Basi: I can’t look! 

Tarry: It makes me sick to think about 
it. 

Mr. Hapiey: But before I do, I’d 
like to review the terms of the con- 
tract. 

Jog (In a stage whisper): He’s trying 
to get out of it. 

Mary (Also in stage whisper): Shut 
up. He is not! 

Mr. Hapiey: As I understand it, I 
was to eat my hat if section 9-3 
made the Honor Roll in the State 
Lincoln tests. Now, there was no 
specification as to the kind of hat 
I was to eat. I, therefore, presume 
the choice is up to me. Right? 

Au: Right. 

Mr. Hap ey: It was with this under- 
standing that I have brought my 
entire hat supply with me. Now this 
one (Holding up top hat) I’ve worn 
only twice in my life, once to the 





opera and once to my own wedding, 
but since it is the only one I ever 
expect to own, I’d hate to sacrifice 
it. This one (derby) I am afraid 
would be rather unpalatable and 
certainly hard to break up into bite- 
sized pieces. (Group laughs uneasily) 
This one (The fedora) is a present 
from my father-in-law, and although 
it is the softest of the lot, I am afraid 
it would have a terribly fuzzy taste. 
My golf cap (Holds it up) I can’t 
bear to part with ... so that leaves 
this one . . . the straw job as my 
only choice. (Picks up knife and 
fork) With a little effort on my part, 
I think I can manage to cut it up, 
and maybe with the aid of milk and 
sugar I can get it down. After all, 
it shouldn’t taste too much unlike 
shredded wheat! 

Ati (In stage whisper): He’s really 
going to do it. | 

Mr. Hapiey (After a few abortive 
struggles with the hat): However, if 
it is agreeable to you, I do have one 
other choice. This very morning I 
received a gift ... a very unexpected 
and welcome gift, a new hat, in fact. 
Before going any further with this 
experiment, I’d like to show it to 
you. Miss Kimberly, will you bring 
it in, please? (Miss KimBer.y walks 
off stage and returns with large hat 
box which Mr. Hapiey opens with 
due ceremony. From it, he takes a 
large flat cookie or piece of piecrust 
baked in the shape of Lincoln’s 
familiar tall hat.) 

Crown (A few gasps and giggles): Oh! 
Will you look at that! (tc.) 

Mr. Hap.ey: Now this is, as you can 
all see, a hat, and it belongs to me. 
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If I eat it, I will be living up to the 
letter, if not the spirit, of our agree- 
ment. The decision is up to you. 

Crowp (Divided comments such as): 
That’s a gyp! It’s really his hat. 
We never did say what kind of hat. 
I knew he’d be smart enough to 
find a way out. (Eic.) 

Bruce: Quiet, quiet! Mr. Hadley, I 
have a word to say. When we started 
this gag, we really started it for 
kicks, and to put you on the spot. 
But it’s not worked out exactly as 
we intended. We never realized at 
the start how fascinating the Lincoln 
story could be and what a real bang 
there is in learning. We prided our- 
selves on giving the teachers a head- 
ache, and never realized how much 
we were missing. But this Lincoln 
test really did something to us. Con- 
sidering all we got out of it, I think 
you should be permitted to eat the 
Lincoln hat. 

Bamsi: I think so too. When we 
started our project, we thought we 
could do it alone, but we would never 
have made the grade without your 
help. Even though you knew you’d 
have to eat your hat if we won, you 
did everything you could to help us. 

Tarry: We not only learned a lot 
about Lincoln, Mr. Hadley, but we 
learned a lot about you, too. We 
think you’re the best sport ever, 
and I move you be allowed to eat 
the best-tasting hat. 

GoaG.ss: I second the motion. 

Bruce: All in favor, say Aye. 

Au (Resounding chorus): AYE! 

Bruce: It is so ordered. 

Mr. Hapwey: I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart, or rather, from 





the pit of my stomach. (Breaks off 
piece of cookie and eats) Ummm! 
Delicious. It’s flavored with ginger. 
(As he eats, the PuoToGRAPHER takes 
pictures and REPORTER writes in note- 
book.) I don’t mind telling you boys 
and girls that I was pretty dis- 
couraged just about the time this 
whole thing started. I was be- 
ginning to think I was a pretty poor 
excuse as a teacher. In fact, I had 
even written a letter of resignation. 

Au (Sounds of distress): Oh, no. Gee 
whiz! (Etc.) 

Mr. Hap.ey: However, with the stunt 
you boys and girlsghave pulled with 
that Lincoln test, I have taken on 
a new lease on life. With the en- 
couragement I have received from 
you, and Mr. Lincoln, and (With a 
look at Miss KimBERLyY) a little pres- 
sure from some of my friends on the 
faculty, | have decided to forget all 
about resigning either now or later. 
I feel this teaching job is really for 
me! (All cheer.) You know, I don’t 
feel right about eating this delicious 
hat in front of all you hungry people. 
Miss Kimberly, would you please 


take another look in that box and 
see if you can find any crumbs I 
might share with them? 

Miss Kimperty: My goodness, Mr. 
Hadley, there just happen to be 
(State number) little Lincoln hats in 
this box, exactly enough to go 
around. 

Mr. Hapitey: Then help yourself, 
Miss Kimberly, and pass the hats! 
(Each person on stage takes a cookie 
shaped like a Lincoln hat. Mr. 
Pratt helps himself too.) 

Mr. Prarr (As they all eat cookies): 
I have a word to say at this point, 
if I may, Mr. Hadley. I want to 
congratulate both you and the mem- 
bers of section 9-3 on the remarkable 
feats you have performed. You have 
set a record for Hamilton High that 
will be a challenge for years to come. 
But one thing’s sure; we’re going to 
keep that honor in our school and 
for years to come... or by jingo... 
’LL EAT MY HAT! (Laughter 
and cheers as curtain closes.) 

THE END 

“I'll Eat My Hat!" was adapted with the 

author's permission from an article by the same title 


by Onas C. Scandrette which appeared in The Clearing 
ouse, February, 1955. 


Nore: 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


I’uu Eat My Hat! 

Characters: 6 male; 4 female; as many male 
and female extras as desired to take the 
parts of students. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern, everyday dress. 

Properties: Scene 1: Pencils, examination 

pers, paper for Mr. Hadley to sign, books 
or students to carry, tests, outline. 
Scene 2: Camera for Photographer; note- 
book and pencil for Reporter; hat box for 
Mr. Hadley containing a top hat, a derby, 
a straw hat, a fedora and a golf hat; large 


ae bowl; pitcher of milk; bowl of sugar; 

knife, fork and spoon; large hat box con- 
taining a large flat cookie in the shape of a 
Lincoln hat and a number of smaller cookies. 

Setting: The cafeteria of Hamilton High School. 
The only necessary furnishings are long 
tables and straight-backed chairs. In 
Scene 2, one table has been moved front 
and center. A large banner hangs across the 
front of the table as indicated in the text. 
bom is another banner on the wall (see 
text). 

Lighting: No special effects. 





Part Five Veterans’ Day 





A Hero’s Homecoming 


by Helen Louise Miller 
Characters the Jackson Hotel. So it’s up to us 

CapTaIn CANFIELD, @ veteran to make his visit as pleasant and 

Miss EnriGur, his secretary happy as possible. 

Jon, a bellhop Jor: So far, that means keeping the 

Mrs. CANFIELD, the veteran’s mother visitors and publicity hounds out. 

Mrs. Sr. JoHN, an artist Miss Enricut (With a sigh): And 

MaAGNoLia Situ, a high school girl what a job that’s turned out to be. 

Cuamp BalLey, a high school boy Captain Canfield has gone tempera- 

Maip mental on us. Won’t see anybody. 

SerrinG: A sitting room of a suite at Not even the Mayor. 
the Jackson City Hotel. Flowers and Jon: The Mayor? What does he want 
flags are everywhere and a banner with the Captain? 
prominently displayed reads: WEL- Muss Enricur: He wants him to be 
COME HOME. the guest of honor at the Veterans’ 

At Rise: Miss EnriGut, an efficient Day celebration. But the Captain 
secretary, 1s supervising the place- will have none of it. 
ment of two more baskets of flowers Jon: I guess they want him to make 
by a hotel bellboy. a lot of speeches. 

Miss Enricut: That’s fine, Joe. We Miss Enricut: He says he has nothing 
don’t want the room to look too to say that hasn’t been said before. 
cluttered. Jon: Maybe he’s right at that. Any- 

Joe: The poor guy will feel like the how, I think the guy’s been through 
thorn among the roses, or the “lonely enough. If it’s peace and quiet he 
little petunia in the onion bed!” I wants, he should have it. For my 
sure hope he isn’t the type that gets money, he deserves it. 
rose fever. Miss Enricur: For mine, too, Joe. 

Miss Enricut: We haven’t had much But the Public wants to shower him 
chance to find out what type he is, with these tributes of their admira- 
Joe. Our conquering hero has kept tion and affection. After all, it isn’t 
pretty much to himself. every day Jackson City can claim a 

Jor: Who can blame him? Why don’t local boy as a national hero. They 
they let him go home and visit with want to make the most of it. (T'ele- 
his folks, see his best girl and loaf phone rings and Miss Enricut 
to his heart’s content? answers.) Yes, this is Captain Can- 

Miss Enricut: He’s done all that, Joe. field’s suite. No, I’m sorry. The 
But the Chamber of Commerce Captain is seeing no one this morn- 
wants to give him an official Wel- ing. His mother? Yes, she’s here, 
come Home Party with a week at but she’s just gone down to break- 
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fast. Yes, yes, I’ll tell them you 
called. Yes, I’ll do my best to get 
an appointment for you. (Hangs up 
and turns to Jon) Now the teen-agers 
have started calling. That was that 
pesty little girl from the Jackson 
High Journal. She’s determined to 
get an interview for the paper. 
(With a sigh) I promised I’d see 
what I could do. Maybe you’d 
better knock at his door and see if 
he’s finished with his breakfast tray. 
(CapTaiIn CANFIELD enters from left. 
He is in a wheel chair. One arm is in 
a sling, his left foot is bandaged and 
thrust in a bedroom slipper. The 
breakfast tray is on his lap.) 

Captain: Good morning, Watch Dog. 
Hy’a, Joe. You can take this tray 
along down with you. As you see, 
I scraped my platter clean. 

Jor: That’s fine, sir. Glad you en- 

(Takes tray) 


joyed your breakfast. 
Will there be anything else, sir? 
Captain (Scratching his head): Joe, I 
lie awake nights trying to dream up 
something I could possibly want. 
But the people in this town are 


always miles ahead of me. I get 
things before I ever know I need 
them. 

Jor (Grinning): Nothing’s too good for 
you, sir. You could have the bank 
and the post office here in Jackson 
City if you’d ask for ’em. 

Caprain: Remind me to do that first 
thing tomorrow, Miss Enright. And 
I’ll ask for this hotel in the bargain. 

Jor: You’d get it too. (Exit with tray) 

Miss EnriGut: I’m glad you’re feeling 
so chipper this morning, Captain 
Canfield. Did you have a good 
night? 


Captain: Slept like a top, if tops ever 
sleep. Now tell me, Watch Dog, 
how many people have you held at 
bay this morning? 

Miss Enricut (Consulting notebook): 
Quite a few. The Mayor’s secretary 
called again and I told her you’d 
have an answer by noon. 

Captain (Angrily): I’ve already given 
her my answer, Miss Enright. No 
speeches! I will ride in the parade 
as I am expected to do. I'll sit on 
the flag-draped platform with the 
other dignitaries, but I won’t make 
a speech and that’s final. 

Miss Enricut: But, Captain Canfield, 
you can’t refuse. It’s your duty. 
Captain: Don’t talk to me about my 
duty, Miss Enright. In spite of 
being the Town Curiosity, I still 
reserve the right to decide where my 
duty lies, and I think I’ve proved 
that my judgment can be trusted 

where duty is involved. 

Miss Ewnricut (Embarrassed): Oh 
dear! I’m sorry, Captain. I didn’t 
mean to be presumptuous or preachy. 
It’s just that ... well... the whole 
town loves you. The people want to 
see you, hear you! You’re not just 
a Town Curiosity, Captain Can- 
field. You’re a home-town boy who 
made good when it counted most. 

Captain: O.K., O.K.! So I’m not a 
Town Curiosity. But let’s leave it 
at that. I’m no speech-maker either. 
Say, what’s the matter with us this 
morning? Why are we so formal? 
All this “Miss Enright” and “Cap- 
tain Canfield” stuff! Yesterday it 
was “Buzz” and “Emmy.” Can’t 
we go back to that? 

Miss Enricur: It’s all right with me 





Captain ...er... Buzz. Anything 
you say. 

Captain: Now don’t be so meek and 
mild, Emmy. I know you still 
think I’m a louse, even when you 
don’t say a word. Now what’s all 
that mail on the desk? 

Miss Enricut (Picking up pile of 
letters and leafing through): Some 
very interesting offers for jobs, a 
few begging letters, more telegrams, 
all sorts of requests for interviews 
. . . (Handing him the lot) You'll 
find them very interesting reading. 

Caprain (Leafing through): Jobs, eh? 
I had no idea people would come up 
with so many offers for a broken- 
down flier. 


Miss Enricut: Buzz, don’t talk like 
that. Your foot’s getting better 


every day and your arm’s going to 
be all right too. 


Captain: All right — but not all right 
for flying! (Chuckling at letter) Now 
here’s a fine idea. Some woman 
wants me to endorse a new kind of 
health food. Wants me to say it 
was my diet of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables that gave me the stamina to 
resist the Commies! (Throwing 
letter aside) What does she think 
I am! Here’s another offer for a 
lecture tour! Here’s a magazine that 
wants to serialize my adventures in 
prison camp! Another movie offer! 

Miss Enricut: Don’t get so upset, 
Buzz. Let me answer them for you. 

Caprain (Crumpling them up and 
throwing them on the floor): They 
don’t need answering. Why does 
everybody think I want to make 
money out of my experiences? Or 


make speeches about them? All I 
want to do is to forget. 

Miss Enricut: Yes, yes, I know. But 

. well . . . you just don’t under- 
stand them and they don’t under- 
stand you, Buzz. 

Caprain: What is there to understand? 
I’m a washed-up flier who’s had a 
rough time, and I want to settle 
down somewhere and live a quiet 
decent life. Is that so hard to under- 
stand? 

Miss Enricut: Of course not — 
only... 

Caprarn: Only what? 

Miss Enricut: Only they think you 
have something to give, something 
that will help other people, some- 
thing that you gained from your 
experiences over there .. . 

Caprain: What did I gain? I darned 
near lost an arm and a leg. I gained 
chronic stomach trouble and a 
weakened heart, plus a bad dis- 
position and a set of nerves I never 
knew I had. Is that what they want 
me to talk about? 

Miss Enricut: Oh, Buzz, there’s no 
use talking to you when you’re in 
one of these black moods. Your 
mother will be up from breakfast 
soon, and she can help me go over 
the rest of the mail. 

Caprain: That should be easy. 
say “‘no” to everything. 

Miss Enricur: I suppose that in- 
cludes the little high school girl who 
has been calling every hour on the 
hour? 

Captain: Don’t tell me some high 
school chick is after me! 

Miss Enricut: Don’t flatter yourself, 
Captain. It’s purely business. The 
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young lady’s name is Magnolia 
Smith and she wants to do an in- 
terview with you for the school 
paper! 

Caprain: Magnolia Smith! Well, 
what do you bet she made up that 
Magnolia out of a plain, ordinary 
Maggie! Did you tell her I wasn’t 
seeing anybody? 

Miss Enricut: The word “no” is ap- 
parently not in this child’s vocabu- 
lary. 

Caprain: Then she’ll have to learn 
the hard way. If I start making 
exceptions the whole lot of them will 
descend upon me like a swarm of 
locusts. 

Miss Enricur: Yes, I know — but for 
the school paper? Didn’t you go to 
Jackson High, Buzz? 

Caprain: Yes, I did. And I thought 
it was a great school, but I’m in no 
shape to cope with swooning teen- 
agers at the moment. (Knock at the 
door and voice outside saying “Maid 
Service.’’) 

Miss Enricut: Very well. I’ll tell her. 
(As knock is repeated) I don’t suppose 
you'll have any objections to ad- 
mitting the maid. (Opens door for 
hotel Maiw who enters with pile of 
clean towels.) 

Maip: Good morning. 
the clean towels. 

Miss Enricut: Thank you. Just go 
ahead and put them where they 
belong. (Marp pausing as she passes 
CapTaIN CANFIELD, gazing at him 
admiringly.) 

Main: Beautiful morning, isn’t it, Sir? 

Caprain: Lovely. 

Maip: I hope you’re enjoying your 
stay at the Jackson, sir. 


I’ve brought 


Caprain: I’m enjoying it very much, 
thank you. 

Map (With a deep sigh): You’re look- 
ing ever so much better, if you’ll 
excuse my saying 80, sir. 

Caprain: I’m feeling better, thank you. 

Miss Enricutr (Clearing her throat): 
I know you must have a lot of 
work on your hands this morning. 
You'll find the soiled towels in the 
hamper. 

Marp: Oh, yes . . . yes, thank you! 
(Exits in direction of bedroom. Mrs. 
CANFIELD enters with well-dressed, 
distinguished-looking woman who is 
carrying a large portfolio.) 

Mrs. Canrretp: Ah, there you are, 
darling. So glad you’re up and 
dressed. Did you have a nice break- 
fast? Isn’t this a gorgeous day, 
dear? And just see what I’ve brought 
you. A wonderful surprise! Mrs. 
St. John has something to show you 
that will positively astound you. 
Oh, dear! I must remember my 
manners. Mrs. St. John this is my 
son, Captain Canfield. Buzz, dar- 
ling, this is Mrs. St. John — Mrs. 
Augustus St. John from New York. 
And when you see what she has in 
her portfolio, your eyes will simply 
pop right out of your head! 

Captain: I’m sure they will, Mother. 
Good morning, Mrs. St. John. I’d 
like you to meet my secretary and 
general organizer, Miss Enright. 
Miss Enright, Mrs. St. John. (Ac- 
knowledge introductions) Miss En- 
right serves as my official watchdog 
and usually stands guard duty 
during visiting hours! 

Mrs. Sr. Joun: I know how you feel 
about intruders, Captain, but your 





Mother seemed to think you’d want 
to see the drawings. 

Captain: The drawings? (Mar enters 
from bedroom, crosses with a nod to 
Miss ENRIGHT and exits.) 

Mrs. CanFietp: Oh, Buzz, they are 
simply magnificent. And the one of 
you supporting the Bailey boy is... 
(Wiping her eyes) well, it just chokes 
me up to look at it. 

Captain: Mother, what are you talk- 
ing about? I can’t make head or 
tail out of this! Mrs. St. John, I 
guess you'll have to explain. 
Mother’s been in such a whirl of 
excitement ever since I came home... 


Mrs. St. Joun: I can well imagine. 
(Sitting down and opening portfolio) 
It’s about the drawings for the new 
memorial. 

Caprain: Memorial? 

Mrs. Sr. Joun: Yes, the Citizens’ 
Committee has decided to erect an 
ornamental gateway in one of your 
parks, and I have been commissioned 
to create the design in tile. 

Mrs. CANFIELD: Think of it, darling — 
The Veterans’ Gateway at City 
Park! Mrs. St. Johns has worked 
out a design that shows an episode 
from every one of our Great Wars. 


Mrs. Sr. Joun (Spreading out a large 
drawing): Naturally, these are just 
preliminary sketches, but we’d like 


to have your approval. Wherever 
possible, we are showing them to 
the families of the veterans whose 
deeds are portrayed here. 

Mrs. Canrietp (70 Miss EnriGur): 
Come and look, dear. I do want 
you to see these. (Miss Enricur 
joins group.) 


CapTain: But who decided to build 
a memorial gateway? 

Mrs. CANFIELD: The Town Council 
and the Citizens’ Committee. They 
got together with the Art League, 
and... 

Miss Enricut: All sorts of projects 
were discussed, Buzz. But the 
Memorial Gateway won the most 
votes. 

Caprain: Won’t it cost a lot of money? 

Mrs. Sr. Joun: The Committee is 
sparing no expense, Captain. Only 
the finest materials will be used — 
bronze, marble, and imported tile 
for the mosaic work. It will be the 
finest thing of its kind in the state. 

CapTain: But .. . but all that money 
... fora gateway. We never needed 
a gateway to City Park. We always 
walked right in. 

Mrs. CANFIELD: But this will be purely 
ornamental, dear. You see, they’re 
going to do some landscaping, erect 
a fountain, and the whole thing will 
be a real beauty spot ... a show place. 

Caprain: 1... I don’t know. It just 
doesn’t seem quite right to me. 

Mrs. CANFIELD: Why, Buzz! What 
a thing to say when you haven’t 
even seen the pictures. Now there, 
just look at that. 

Mrs. Sr. Joun: This is an over-all 
sketch of the whole unit showing 
veterans of the Revolution, War of 
1812, Civil War, Mexican War, 
Spanish American War, and World 
Wars one and two, with the Korean 
conflict over here on the left. 

Mrs. CanrieLtp (Leaning over and 
pointing): And there you are, dear, 
with Jonathan Bailey. 

Caprain (Pushing it aside and moving 








his wheel chair back): It’s fine, Mrs. 
St. John. It’s beautiful work. But 
I’m afraid you’ll have to excuse me. 
I—I... 

Mrs. CANFIELD: Buzz, darling, don’t 
you feel well? 

Captain: I’m all right, Mother. I 
just want to be by myself for a 
little while. 

Mrs. Sr. Joun (Gathering up her 
things): I’m sorry, Captain. You’ve 
had so much excitement. 

Mrs. CanFieLp: Let me help you to 
your room, dear. 

Caprain: No, Mother. Really, I’m 
quite all right. (Looks at watch) 
And if you remember, this is the 
time for your appointment at the 
hairdresser’s. I think you need a 
secretary more than I do. 

Miss Enricut: That’s right, Mrs. Can- 
field. You have only a few minutes. 

Mrs. CanFie.p: Oh, dear! This whole 
week has me in such a flutter. Are 
you sure you're all right, son? 

CapralIn; I’m fine. It was just seeing 
that picture... 

Mrs. Sr. Joun: I’m truly sorry if it 
upset you. 

Captain: It’s just such a wonderful 
likeness of Jonathan. 

Mrs. Sr. Joun: I worked from a 
photograph, Captain Canfield. His 
family sent it to me. 

Mrs. CANFIELD: Buzz, I think I’d 
better stay with you. 

Captain: No, Mother, please, please 
go. I’m better off alone for a while. 

Miss Enricut: I think he’s right, 
Mrs. Canfield. I’ll see that no one 
disturbs him. 

Mrs. CANFIELD: Very well, then, dear. 
I’ll go. But I’ll be back in an hour. 
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Mrs. Sr. Joun: Goodbye, Captain. 
It was a privilege to meet you. 

Captain: Thank you, Mrs. St. John. 
You are very kind. (zit Mrs. 
CANFIELD and Mrs. Sr. Joun. He 
wipes his face with a handkerchief.) 
We’re having quite a morning, 
Emmy. 

Miss Enricur: You look tired, Buzz. 
Maybe you’d better lie down. 

Capratin: I’m not tired, Emmy. Not 
really. I’m just fed up. And [’ll 
admit that picture of Jon upset me. 
He was a great kid, Emmy. If he 
had come back instead of me, he 
would have known how to handle 
all of this. He would have enjoyed 
every minute of every day. I hate 
to think about Jonny and the others 
who didn’t make it. 

Miss Enricut: I know. 

Captain: When all this fuss has died 
down, there’s one thing I’d like to 
do, Emmy. I’d like to go to Lake- 
view and see Jonny’s folks. There 
was a kid brother he was always 
talking about — Champ. I’d like to 
see the kid and talk to him. 

Miss EnriGcut: Maybe you can do that 
sometime. Look, how about some 
magazines? I could run down to the 
lobby and get you some. 

Captain: Don’t bother. I think I'll 
try writing a letter. If you bring 
me that old brief case out of my 
room, I'll have a go at it. (Ezit 
Miss Enricut) There’s something 
in that case that belonged to Jona- 
than Bailey. Maybe his folks would 
like to have it. (Miss Enricur re- 
turns with case.) Just put it on the 
floor beside me, Emmy, and get me 
that lapboard for a desk. (Emmy 
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fixes him up with writing materials.) 
Miss Enricut: Anything else, Buzz? 
Caprain: Yeah. One more thing. 
How about taking a nice long walk 
around the park, say for about an 
hour? 
Miss Enricut: But the phone calls? 
Captain: I'll answer. 
Miss Enricut: And all that mail? 
Captain: It will keep. I really want 
the place to myself for awhile, 
Emmy. I have some thinking to do. 
Miss Enricur: O.K., Buzz. But I 
hope the Chamber of Commerce 
doesn’t find out. 
Captain: You’re only obeying orders. 
Miss Enricut (Getting hat and bag): 
Aye, aye, sir! Anything you want? 
Caprain: Not a thing, Emmy, not a 
thing. 
Miss Enricut (Going towards door): 
Goodbye. See you later. (Ezits.) 
Captaln (Stretching luxuriously): Gosh! 
It’s good to have a little elbow room. 
(Phone rings. He answers it.) Yes. 
Yes, this is Captain Canfield. Who? 
No, I’m afraid I don’t remember 
you. (Pause) No, no, I haven’t ac- 
cepted any job offer as yet. Yes, 
I’m thinking it over. No, I’m afraid 
not. It wouldn’t be fair to take up 
your time. I’ve never had any ex- 
perience at all with radio or tele- 
vision. I’m just not the type. 
(Pause) Yes, I have no doubt it 
pays very well, but I’m just not 
interested. Sorry. Thank you for 
calling. Goodbye. (Hangs up) Now 
let me see .. . where was I? (Writes 
briefly. Phone rings and he answers 
again.) Hello. Yes, yes this is Cap- 
tain Canfield speaking. Who? Oh, 
yes, Mrs. Martin. Of course, I re- 
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member you. What? Oh, dear me! 
I hate to refuse you, Mrs. Martin, 
but I’m not taking on any speaking 
engagements. Just a small group of 
‘mothers? Well, I tell you what I’ll 
do. I’m too restless and jittery 
right now to decide anything. Call 
me at home after this hotel spree is 
over and I’ll see what I can work out 
for you. O.K. Yes, I’ll tell mother. 
Thanks a lot. Goodbye, Mrs. Mar- 
tin. (Hangs up) Gosh! I guess I 
shouldn’t have sent Emmy out for 
a walk after all. (There is a knock 
at the door and a voice says ‘‘Maid 
Service’’.) Good grief! Now what! 
(Shouting) Go away! I don’t need 
any maid service. (Door opens and 
Gir enters part way. She is carrying 
an armload of towels. Behind her is 
a tall Boy in coveralls, carrying a 
tool box.) 

Gir: Sorry to disturb you, Captain 
Canfield. I’m just bringing the 
clean towels. And this is a man from 
our maintenance department come 
to check the radiators. 

Caprain (Throwing up his hands): I 
give up! There’s been a steady 
stream of people in and out of this 
room since early morning. 

Girt: We're sorry, sir. We...we... 
won’t be a minute. I’ll just put the 
towels where they belong and the 
radiators will take only a few 
seconds. (Looks around in confusion, 
then heads toward the bedroom. The 
Boy stands awkwardly with his tool 
kit staring at the CaPralin.) 

Caprain (Wheeling his chair in front 
of Giru): Say, what is this? Since 
when does the management send up 
clean towels twice in fifteen minutes? 














And what’s this gag of checking non- 
existent radiators? If you’d read the 
Hotel brochure you’d see they ad- 
vertize radiant heating in every 
room! You two are a couple of 
phonies if I ever saw any. Now tell 
me who you are and get out of here 
before I call the house detective. 

Giri: Oh, my goodness! You wouldn’t 
do that, would you? 

Boy: Come on, Mag. Let’s get out of 
here. . 

Caprain (Wheeling chair around and 
blocking the way): Oh, no you don’t. 
You’ve managed to get in, and now 
you stay in until you do some ex- 
plaining. And I’m warning you, it 
had better be good. 

Girt (Putting down towels): O.K. So 
we did get in under false pretenses, 
but you made it so tough for us, 
it was the only way. I’m Magnolia 
Smith. I only want... 

Caprain: You only want an interview 
with me for your school newspaper. 
Yes, I know. You’ve pestered the 
life out of my secretary, and you 
won’t take “no” for an answer. 
Don’t you kids have any manners 
or respect for privacy? 

Boy: Come on, Mag. 
wouldn’t work. 

MaeGnouia: I’m sorry, Captain Can- 
field. Honest. But don’t you see? 
I have a job to do. The kids at 
Jackson High are counting on me. 
Don’t you understand? You’re their 
ideal. They simply idolize you. 
(Whipping a notebook out of her 
apron pocket) Now that I’m here, 
won’t you please answer just a few 
questions? I’ll make it as brief as 
possible. 


I told you it 


Boy: We understand how you feel, 
sir... but... well, Mag’s right. 
She does have a job to do. You 
should understand that. 

Caprain: I should and I do, and 
I’m sorry I’ve been such an old 
bear that you’ve had to resort to 
this to get in. O.K., little lady. You 
win. Now sit down over there and 
fire away. I’ll answer your questions, 
as best I can. 

MaGnouia  (Flustered): 
That’s simply divine. I — hardly 
know where to begin. Of course, 
we all know about your early life, 
how you were born and grew up and 
went to school right here in Jackson 
City. You were in the class of 47, 
weren’t you? 

Captain: Yes, I was, and you'll find 
most of my high school activities 
listed in the Year Book. 

MaGnouia: Yes, I’ve read all about 
you. How you played on the foot- 
ball team and took part in the 
school plays and all of that. 

Caprain: Well, after graduation, I 
went to college, then the Air Force 
and then .. . well, you know the rest. 

MacGnouia: What about vour future 
plans, Captain? 

Captain: I have no future plans, 
Magnolia. Right now, the future 
doesn’t interest me very much, I’m 
afraid. 

MaGno.uia: What about your hobbies? 

Captain: Hobbies? I don’t believe I 
have any. 

Boy: What about the harmonica, Cap- 
tain? Do you still play “The Man 
on the Flying Trapeze’’? 

Captain (Excited): How did you know 
about that, boy? How did you know 


Oh, golly. 












I played the harmonica and that 
particular piece? 


Boy: Gosh! (Embarrassed) 1...1.. 
er .. . must have read about it 
somewhere... I 


Captain: Why are you stammering 
around? How did you know about 
that harmonica? 

Boy: Well, sir. My brother told me. 
He was in your squadron ... 


Capraln: For heaven’s sake, kid. Who 
are you? 

Boy: I’m Champ Bailey, sir, Jonathan 
Bailey’s brother. He used to write 
about you all the time. He . 
he thought you were the greatest. 

Caprain (Overcome): So you’re Bailey’s 
brother. How in the name of all 
that’s holy did you get here? 

Cuamp: Well, after Jon died, Mother 
was pretty sick, and Dad had sort 
of a breakdown, and they sent me 
here to live with my mother’s folks 
and go to school here. I — I just 
had to see you, sir. That’s why I 
sneaked in with Mag here. I know 
it was sort of a scummy trick, but 
you weren’t seeing anybody, and I 
thought it was the only way. 

Capratn (Stretching out his hand): You 
might have known, Champ, that 
anyone close to Jon Bailey would 
have access to me at any hour of 
the day or night. 

Cuamp: | didn’t want to bother you, 
sir, or to intrude. I just wanted to 
see you — close up — and hear you 
talk. 

Captain: Sit down and let me look at 
you. Yes, you have old Jon’s eyes 
and his grin. I hope you have his 
spirit too, son. 
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CuampP: I hope so too, sir. But I’m 
afraid I’ll never be like Jon. 

Capratin: He thought the world and all 
of you, Champ! He was always 
talking about you. It was Champ 
this and Champ that. He sure had 
his hopes centered in you. Now tell 
me, what are you going to do after 
graduation? 

Cuamp: Well, sir, that’s one of the 
things I hoped to talk to you about. 
You see, I’m not even waiting for 
graduation. I'll be seventeen to- 
morrow, Captain, and I’m signing 
up. 

Caprain: You’re what? 

Cuamp: I’m signing up. 

Caprarn: But you can’t do that. You 
can’t. You’ve got to finish high 
school. Get your diploma. 

Cuamp: Jon never had a diploma, sir, 
and he did all right. I have it all 
figured out. Besides, the stuff we 
get in high school doesn’t interest 
me. It’s too dead. I want to get 
going with the things that count, 
the way Jon did, sir. I—I know 
I’ll never be as solid as Jon, nor 
half as smart or half as brave, but 
I want to start where he started and 
go up the hard way, the way he did. 

Caprain: But - your 
grandmother — surely they want 
you to finish high school? 


your parents 


Cuamp: Oh, sure, sure, they do. But 
they won’t stand in my way when 
they know how I feel. 

MaGnouia: Everybody’s tried to talk 
him out of it, Captain Canfield, but 
he’s just as stubborn as an old mule. 
Prof Derry just rips and snorts and 
foams at the mouth on the subject. 








But he can’t make a dent in him 
either. 

Captain: Prof Derry? 
around? 

Macnoma: Yes, but this is his last 
year. ' Jackson High won’t be the 
same when Prof Derry retires. 

Caprain: That’s for sure, child. Prof 
Derry is a great guy. 

MaGnouia: Absolutely the greatest. 
All the kids are mad about his 
courses. I just — well — I just sort 
of took this country for granted till 
I got into his class. He makes you 
feel as if the whole nation would 
curl up and die if you don’t do 
your whole duty as a citizen. 

Captain: Good old Prof Derry. I'd 
like to see him. There are some 
things I’d like to tell him. 

Macnouia: It would be wonderful if 
you’d come up to school, sir, and 
speak in assembly. That would 
really panic ’em. 

Captain: Maybe I'd enjoy that, Mag- 
nolia. Is assembly still in the after- 
noon? 

MaGnouta: Every other week, it’s in 
the morning. You see the place is 
so crowded we have to run a double 
session, so we switch assemblies 
every other week. 

Captain: Crowded? I never thought 
of Jackson High as being especially 
crowded. 

Mano ia (Laughing): You should see 
it now. Kids are practically hanging 
from the chandeliers. We have extra 
chairs in all the classrooms, and 
we've had to cut out about half 
of our clubs for lack of space. The 
building’s a dump all right, but we 
manage to survive. Five teachers 


Is he still 
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quit last year just because of over- 
crowding, but as long as we can hang 
on to a couple like Prof Derry we'll 
make out. 

Caprain: But why haven’t they built 
a new school? With the town grow- 
ing so rapidly, you’d think — 

MacGnouia: Sure, you’d think some- 
body would go to bat for a new 
school, wouldn’t you? But we get 
everything else but! We have a new 
bowling alley, a new stadium, even 
a new hall for the cattle at the Fair 
Grounds, but when it comes to a 
new High School, everybody starts 
squawking about money. 

Caprain: Ummmmm. Magnolia, I’m 
glad you sneaked your way in here. 
You’re a regular little Information 
Bureau. As for you, Champ, I wish 
there was something I could say 
that would convince you you're 
making a mistake to enlist before 
graduation. The more education 
you have, the better you can serve 
your country. 

Cuamp: You don’t really believe that, 
do you, sir? 

Capratn: Yes, I do believe it, Champ, 
and the United States Air Force be- 
lieves it too. That’s why they urge 
you to stay in school — even finish 
college. ‘Stay in school, graduate, 
then fly.” That’s what the Air 
Force preaches and teaches. They 
believe a college degree will make 
you more valuable to the Air Force. 

Cuamp: But Jon never had a college 
degree, nor even a high school 
diploma, and he never even missed 
it. 

Captain: That’s where you're wrong, 
fellow. That’s where you’re wrong. 





Cuamp: What do you mean? Do you 
mean a high school diploma would 
have meant anything to my brother? 
He couldn’t give any more than his 
life, could he? 

Captain: Take it easy, Champ. You 
see, Jon and I were buddies, and in 
a prison camp, that word means more 
than brothers. There was nothing 
we didn’t talk about — nothing we 
didn’t discuss up one side and down 
the other . . . and one of our favorite 
topics was what we’d do when we 
came back to the states. Do you 
know what Jonny wanted to do, 
Champ? 

Cuamp: What? 

Caprain: He wanted to go back to 
high school. He wanted to get his 
diploma. 

CHAMP: But high school never meant 
anything to Jonny. Mother and Dad 
had to fight him to get him to go as 
long as he did. 

Captain (Reaching in brief case): I 
have something here that belonged 
to Jonny, Champ. I was going to 
write a letter to your parents and 
send it to Lakeview. But I'll give 
it to you instead. (Hands him a 
letter) 

Cuamp: Why, it’s addressed to Dr. 
Downing. That’s the Principal of 
the high school at home. 

Captain: Yes, I know. It was one of 
the last letters Jonny wrote. Read it. 

Cuamp (Reading) : “Dear Dr. Downing: 
Maybe you don’t remember me, but 
then maybe you do. I was always 
in your office for hooking school or 
carrying on. You had a lot of 
patience with me, and tried to help 
me. I remember when I stopped 


school you tried to tell me I was 
making a mistake. Well, now I 
know you were right. I have seen 
a lot of guys in the service and we 
have been through a lot together. 
It takes all kinds to make a good 
outfit. But one thing I’ve noticed. 
Nothing takes the place of an educa- 
tion. So when I come home, I want 
to know if I can enroll again in the 
senior class. Maybe the seats will 
be a little small, but I don’t mind 
bending my frame around like a 
pretzel, if I can just get enough 
credits to graduate. I can promise 
you one thing. I’ll be a model pupil. 
Next time you make a speech in 
assembly, tell the kids to quit 
goofin’ off about school being a 
prison. They ain’t...I mean. 
haven’t seen nothing! 
Respectfully yours, 
Jonathan Bailey” 
Cuamp (As he finishes letter): He 
really meant it, didn’t he? 
Captain: He really did, Champ. 
Cuamp: But what changed his mind? 
He always hated books and lessons, 
especially dates and compositions, 
and poetry and stuff like that. 
Captain: Maybe he only thought he 
hated them. Maybe he thought it 
was smart and tough to hate them. 
But when he got over there behind 
barbed wire, with nothing to do but 
think and wonder and worry, a lot 
of things began to look different. 
I — I don’t want to talk much about 
our experiences, Champ. They’re 
too recent and too rough. But you’ve 
read enough about brain-washing to 
understand. A guy had to have 
something to hang on to. All of us 








Captain: No, he never did. 


were scared we'd crack up. Jonny 
too. 
Cuamp: But he didn’t. He never did. 
But he 
was scared just like the rest of us. 
Sometimes at night, when we'd 
know we were going to be in for a 
rough time, we'd sit around in the 
dark and recite stuff we had learned 
in school. The guys came up with 
all sorts of things: Shakespeare, the 
Gettysburg Address, The Preamble 
to the Constitution, parts of the 
Declaration, the Psalms, bits of 
poetry, parts of great speeches, 
familiar quotations, speeches from 
plays . . . just about everything 
imaginable. For some reason or 
other, Jonny especially liked the 
things I came up with — mostly 
bits I remembered from Prof Derry’s 
courses. For the first time, it really 
hit him, how much a man can get 
from books. He used to say if ever 
he got home again, he’d read ’em all. 
There was one he used to ask me to 
say over and over again. It always 
seemed to give him courage: 
“Tn an age of fops and toys, 
Wanting wisdom, void of right, 
Who shall nerve heroic boys 
To hazard all in freedom’s fight — 
Break sharply off their jolly games, 
Forsake their comrades gay 
And quit proud homes and youthful 
dames 
For famine, toil and fray? 
Yet on the nimble air benign 
Speed nimbler messages, 
That waft the breath of grace divine 
To hearts in sloth and ease. 
So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 








When duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, J can!” 

He always used to say, “and I can, 
Buzz, I know I can hold out. It’s 
just a matter of duty.” And he 
always did. Even to the last. It 
wasn’t the Commies that finished 
him, Champ. They never broke his 
will or his spirit. It was pneumonia. 


Macno.tia: We had that poem in class 


last week, Captain Canfield. It’s 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Cuamp: But it sounds as if it was 


written for right now. 


Captain: It was written for any age, 


Champ. It was written for everyone 
who might need it. That’s why it’s 
a great poem. That’s why teachers 
like Prof Derry see the importance 
of drilling it into your skulls now so 
that some day when you need it 
most, the lines will come to you. 
It was things like that, Champ, that 
made Jonny see he had missed out 
on something big when he turned 
his back on books and education. 
Get it? 


Cuamp: I get it, sir, and I’m staying 


in school. I'll get that diploma if 
I’m an old man with a beard. 


Captain: It shouldn’t take you that 


long, Champ. And now, Magnolia, 
what can I do for you? We seem 
to have bogged down with our inter- 
view. 


MaGno.ia: Nothing of the sort. You’ve 


answered my most important 


question without even being asked. 
I was going to try to find out what 
was the most important thing you 
got out of going to Jackson High, 
but you’ve already answered that 
one. And you've spoken volumes on 





the topic, what advice do you have 
for present day high school students? 

CaptaIn: I’m glad you got what you 
came for, Magnolia. 

Cuamp: We got much more than we 
came for sir, or at least I did. 

Capratn: And you’ve given me much 
more than I ever expected. 

Macnouia: What could we possibly 
have given you, sir? 

Captain: You’ve given me some ideas 
for my future. You see... my 
flying days are over. I’ve had dozens 
of offers for jobs, dozens of proposi- 
tions for easy money. But nothing 
has appealed to me. There’s been 
no challenge — that is, up until now. 

Cuamp: You mean we've given you 
some sort of challenge? 

Captain: You bet you have, Champ. 
You and Maggie are going to make 
a useful citizen of me yet. 

Cuamp: I don’t dig it. 

Captain: You will, boy, when you get 
me in Problems of Democracy next 
year instead of Prof Derry. 

Boru: What? 

Captain: Somewhere in my trunk at 
home I have a teaching certificate. 
I’m going to dust it off, get it 
evaluated, and apply for a teaching 
job at Jackson High next year. 
Emerson said, ‘‘Who shall nerve 
heroic boys to hazard all in free- 
dom’s fight?’ Well, maybe I can 
help. Maybe I can do for some of 
you youngsters what Prof Derry and 
his colleagues did for me. Maybe I 
can give you an appreciation and a 
knowledge of this country that will 
inspire you to stick to it when the 
going is tough. As I see it, that’s 
a big job, and I’m willing to tackle it. 


MaGno ui: Gee willikers, Captain! Do 
you really mean it? 


_ Capratn: I mean it all right. Joe, the 


bellboy, told me this morning I 
could have the bank and the post 
office if I wanted it, but I’m going 
to ask for the high school instead. 

Cuamp: You'd be losing money to take 
that dump the way it is now, sir. 
It’s bulging at the seams. 

CapTaIN: I’ve thought of that too, 
Champ. This morning an artist was 
here to see me about a gateway 
they’re designing as a Veterans’ 
Memorial. Tomorrow is Veterans’ 
Day and I’ve been asked to make a 
speech. So far, I’ve refused, but as 
soon as my secretary comes back, 
I’m going to call the Mayor’s office 
and accept, because now I know 
what I can talk about. 

Boru: What? 


CapTaIn: A new high school as a 
memorial to all the veterans of this 


community. In every war soldiers 
have fought and died to keep this 
country safe and free for the next 
generation. “The school is the bul- 
wark of democracy.’ I read that 
somewhere and I believe it. If this 
town wants to build a memorial to 
honor their veterans, let them build 
a new high school. 

MaGNouia (Applauding 
Bravo! Bravo! 

CapTraiIn: What do you say, Champ? 
Are we in this together? Will you 
sit beside me on the platform to- 
morrow and help me tell them what 
such a memorial would mean to this 
town? 

Cuamp (Shaking hands): I sure will, 
Captain. And I’ll help you tell them 


vigorously) : 








what it would have meant to Jonny. to understand what it means to 
I think I’m beginning to under- come home and have a job to do. 
stand what it’s all about. (Curtain) 

Caprain: And I think I’m beginning THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
A Hero’s HoMEcoMING 
Characters: 3 male; 5 female. 
Playing Time: 35 minutes. 


Costumes: Everyday, modern dress. Maid and 
Magnolia wear dark dresses and white 
maid’s aprons. Champ wears coveralls and 
Joe dresses in bellboy’s uniform. Captain 
has arm in sling and bedroom slipper on 
one foot. 


Properties: Wheel chair, two baskets of 
flowers, tray with dishes and silverware, 
notebooks, pile of letters, towels, tool box, 
hat, bag, lapboard, paper, pencils, port- 
folio with drawings, handkerchief, watch, 
brief case, sheet of paper representing letter. 


Setting: Sitting room of hotel. There are 
comfortable chairs, sofa, pictures on wall, 
tables, one with a telephone on it, several 
baskets of flowers, and on rear wall a large 
banner reading, ‘““‘Welcome Home.” 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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Part Six 


Book Reviews 





Spotlight on Books 


Tue Curipren’s Hour. Edited by Marjorie 
Barrows. 16 volumes. Spencer Press. $119.50; 
library and school edition, $105. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the 
influence of reading on the growth and de- 
velopment of young people, and hence the 
importance of surrounding them with books 
and reading material that they can enjoy 
and which will be of lasting value to them. 

Under the editorship of Marjorie Barrows, 
a well-known person in the children’s book 
field, the “best” in children’s literature, past 
and contemporary, is here presented in six- 
teen volumes, totalling over six thousand 
pages. Selections were made partly on the 

asis of returns from 125,000 questionnaires 
sent to children, teachers, and librarians 
throughout the country asking about their 

“favorite reading’ for young people. These 

results were correlated with many lists of 

books recommended for children, as prepared 
by experts, the final choice being aw by 
the distinguished list of consultant editors, 
including Mabel J. Robinson, Hele- Dean 

Fish, Wilhelmina Harper, Cornelia Meigs, 

and several others. 

The stories and poetry in this series of 
books cover a wide range of interests and age 
levels. The first volume, for examole, in- 
cludes stories which are favorites of the pre- 
school group, or primary grade group when 
they first begin to know the excitement of 
reading. Such perennial treasures as “The 
500 Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins” by Dr. 
Seuss; “The Story of Babar,” by Jean 
DeBrunhoff; “The King’s Breakfast,” by A. A. 
Milne; “The Velveteen Rabbit,” by Margery 
Bianco, are included, just to mention a few. 

Succeeding volumes vary in subject matter 
and in required reading skill. There is a 
volume of favorite fairy tales; another in- 
cluding famous scenes from great children’s 
books like Little Women, Tom Sawyer, Robin- 
son Crusoe, Hans Brinker, etc., which is a 
fine way to introduce young people to some 
of the longer children’s classics. Recognizing 
that humor is one of the best media for reach- 
ing children, a large number of humorous 
stories are included throughout the series and 
one entire volume has been put together under 
the title of “Caravan of Fun.” 

There is also a volume of Myths and 
Legends to capture the imagination of chil- 
dren fascinated with the ancient stories on 
which much of our literature is built, and 
representing many of the old cultures of the 


world. And another volume of Stories of 
Today, which children can identify with very 
easily. Included in this excellent volume are 
outstanding stories by Eleanor Estes, B. J. 
Chute, Elizabeth Enright, Rachel Field, Phil 
Stong, and many others. 

One of the best volumes for the youngest 
age group is the one of Best Loved Poems, 
which is a worthy companion to the volume 
of story favorites for the pre-school and 

rimary grade children. Verse of all types is 
included from over a long period of time. 
Everyday poems, holiday poems, poems about 
animals, our world, and so on, are included 
here —all written by well-known poets — 
Emily Dickinson, Aileen Fisher, Marjorie 
Barrows, Rowena Bennett, Robert Browning, 
— Chute, Hilda Conkling, to mention 
a few. 

For young people whose main interest is 
adventure, there are volumes of Mystery 
Stories, Science Fiction, Roads to Adventure; 
another dealing with the pioneers and those 
who traveled “Along Blazed Trails.” To 
meet one of the largest fields of interest, 
particularly among boys, there is an entire 
volume on School and Sport, and another 
on Leaders and Heroes, telling the inspiring 
stories of those who “dared and did.” A 
guide or index in the last volume increases 
the usability of these books. 

The physical make-up of these books is 
attractive and readable. The illustrations 
throughout are excellent and make the books 
even more inviting for young people. 

Libraries or individual homes would bene- 
fit from having this set of books on hand. 
They offer a wide range of reading pleasure 
to young people of almost any interest, and 
much of the material would be helpful for 
supplementary reading on school topics. But 
mainly, whether children are interested in the 
far away and the long ago, or the here and the 
now, there is reading here to stimulate their 
imagination, increase their appreciation for 
what is best in literature, broaden their scope 
of reading interests, and generally enrich 
their lives. 


William 


Bronkxo. By Rosa K. Eichelberger. 
Morrow. $2.95. 
Bronko stood on the deck of the ship and 
watched the Statue of Liberty slip past into 


the morning mist. At last he was entering 
America, where he would meet his mother 
whom he had not seen since their separation 





in the Warsaw bombing eight years before. 
With the help of his friends, Rory and 
Winnie, Bronko defies his fears of school and 
the school bully, and realizes that there is 
no longer any reason to be afraid. There is 
a real thrill in seeing America, the free 
country, through the eyes of a boy who has 
never lived in such a place. (Junior High 
and up) 


YANKEE Rookie. By Ed Fitzgerald. 
and Dunlap. $1.25. 

This is the day-to-day story of Marty 
Ferris, a young rookie struggling to make good 
on the world’s most famous baseball team. 
Followers of heroes in the Famous Sports 
Stories series and all baseball fans will find 
this new book full of authentic action. 
(Junior High and up) 


Grosset 


WesrerN Suerivrs anp Marsuars. By 
Thomas Penfield. Grossett & Dunlap. $2.50. 


This is a collection of the adventures of 
twenty-one well-known western personalities, 
among them Wild Bill Hickok, Bat Masterson 
and Bill Tilghman. Many of the incidents 
related here are almost legendary now, but 
there is a freshness and excitement in the new 
accounts of some of the men who helped tame 
the West. (Junior high and up) 


Never Too Younc to Earn. By Adrian 
A. Paradis. David McKay Co., Inc. $2.76. 
An informative and entertaining little book 

containing 101 ideas on part-time jobs for 
girls from twelve to sixteen, with important 
advice on such related factors as — how to 
appraise yourself and your attitude, how to 
look for a job, how to manage your money, 
how to start a savings plan, etc. A helpful 
guide to extra earnings for girls of high school 
age. (Junior and Senior High) 


Bryonp Rope and FENCE. 
Grosset and Dunlap. $1.25. 


Everyone who loves horses will find this 
story of Queen, a young buckskin mare who 
escaped from the branding irons of ranchers 
into the Canadian prairies and became the 
leader of a wild herd, an extraordinarily 
moving one. The author’s full knowledge of 
horses enables him to give to the dramatic 
story an added dimension of human warmth. 
(Junior High and up) 


By David Grew. 


Wen Men Arne Free. By The Citizenship 
Education Project, Teachers College, Colum- 


bia University. Houghton Mifflin. $3.76. 

The Citizenship Education Project was 
started at Columbia University in 1949 to 
help schools throughout the country improve 
their programs of citizenship education. 
Assuming that a “good citizen” in a democ- 
racy must take an active part in public affairs 


and be well-informed, the CEP helps schools 
plan programs for young people with these 
goals in mind. There have been developed a 
variety of materials and ‘“‘planning tools” for 
teachers and administrators concerned with 
citizenship education. This book is an out- 
growth of the experience gained by the CEP 
staff in working with teachers and young 
people. 

he book is a simple explanation of the 
beliefs and ideals behind the ‘rules for every- 
day living in America.”’ It describes our li 
erties in terms of the free individual, the free 
government, the free economy, and the free 
world. It is a guide for young Americans for 
living according to our tradition of freedom. 
(Junior high and up; teachers) 


First Campinc Trip. By C. B. Colby. 
Coward McCann Inc. $2.00. 


From his own long experience in the woods 
the author draws helpful hints on how to 
make a camping tnp a happy success. 
Through simple text and clear, full illustra- 
tions, he communicates a sense of the won- 
derful adventure, warmth, and good cheer 
of skillful outdoor living. Choosing a camp- 
site, cooking, using an ax, safety in camp are 
just a few of the topics covered in this com- 
pact guide to fun and comfort in the woods. 
(Middle grades) 


Tue Lire or Saint Parricx. By Quentin 

Reynolds. Random House. $1.50. 

The stirring tale of Ireland’s greatest hero 
is now added to the Landmark historical 
series for young people. In preparation for 
this book, this famous author went to Ireland 
and visited all the places that figured in the 
life of the saint who lived fifteen centuries ago. 
The result is an accurate, inspiring book that 
illustrates why St. Patrick’s influence still re- 
mains strong wherever Irish people have 
settled. (Middle grades.) 


Tue TreAsuRE or Barsy Swin. By Frank 
Crisp. Illustrated by R. M. Powers. Coward 
McCann, Inc. $2.75. 

A lively tale of adventure on the high seas, 
packed with action and mystery, set against 
an authentic background of sea-faring life in 
the early 1700’s. Powerfully written, full of 
atmosphere and excitement, this is an ab- 
sorbing yarn in the style of Treasure Island 
and Kidnapped. (Middle grades and up) 


FLAME IN THE Sky. By Jean Bothwell. 

Vanguard Press. $2.75. 

Set against a colorful Biblical background, 
in the days of the Prophet Elijah, this is a 
sensitive portrayal of a boy’s education and 
growth amid the conflicting forces of in- 

iration and intrigue that characterized the 

ramatic reign of Ahab and his evil queen, 
Jezebel. (Middle grades and up) 


The 
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ANGEL OF Mercy 


Tue Worm Turns 


Book Week 


Middie Grades 
Girus in Books 
Boys 1n Books 
Orr THE SHEeLr 
HvuBBUB ON THE 


Junior and Senior High 
Books To THe Rescue 
Guoers in THE LipRaARY 
A Book a Day 

Tue Case ror Booxs 
Tue Great Gir 

Booxs Are Brainces 


Lower Grades 

Tue Boox Revue 

Tue Pop-Up Books 

Once Upon a Time 
Booxsue.r 


Election Day 


Junior and Senior High 
Vore ror Your Hero 


Middle Grades 
Me. Bates Goes To THe Poiis 
Evectrion Day yn THe U. 8. A. 


Veterans’ Day 


Junior and Senior High 
Joun Crown's Leaacy 
A Son or AMERICA 


Middle Grades 
Bos's Armistice PARADE 


Lower Grades 
Tue Keys To Peace 


Thanksgiving Day 


Junior and Senior High 
Our Famous ANCEsTORs 
THankrut Hearts 

Turkey Goss_ers 

ly We Onty Coup Coox 
Tuanxsoivine A La Carte 
FoorsaLt Hero 

Farner Tacks TURKEY 
THANKsGivine Beats Tue Doutcu 
Turkey Turns THe Tastes 
THANKSGIVING FOR FRiEDA 


Middle Grades 

In THe Name or Mives STanvisn 
Piteaim Parting 

Many THANKS 

THanks TO Butrer-Fincers 
SrrRicrLy PurirTan 

THANKS TO THE INDIANS 
NorTHInG TO Be THANKFUL For 
New-FanGiep THANKSGIVING 
Tue First THANKSGIVING 

T ror Turkey 

A Day or THanxs 


lower Grades 


THANKLESS TATE 

Wuat Makes THanxsaivine (Spelldown) 
Unexpecrep Guests 

THANKSGIVING 18 FoR Everysopy 

Tue ANIMALS’ THANKSGIVING 


Parrick Pumpxin 

THANKS TO Sammy SCARECROW 
THANKFUL INDEED 
THANKSGIVING NIGHT 
THANKFUL’s PompxKin 








Any of these plays from past issues of our magazine, as well as those in the current 
issue, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual plays 
may be purchased by current subscribers only for 20c each (40c to non-subscribers). 
When ordering scripts, please give name under which subscription is listed. Otherwise 
regular price of 40c per copy will be charged. To eliminate bookkeeping, we suggest 
that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 


___—-P LAYS, INC. e 8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS.—— 














Book Collections of 
Royalty-Free Plays Jor Young People 


STANDARD CLOTHBOUND EDITIONS 


New Publications 


Junior Plays For All Occasions ° 
by Mildred Hark & Noel McQueen 


A collection of 43 plays for children, covering 
major holidays and special events, such as Book 
Week, plus comedies and general plays for fori 
day use. Ready February 20th. Lower and Mi 

Grades. 576 pages; $4. 00 


Plays For Living And Learning 
by Helen Louise Miller 


Twenty-five plays and pr ms for classroom or 
assembly, dramatizing such subjects as citizen- 
ship, money, language, transportaton, fire-pre- 
vention, Book Week, arithmetic, Colonial life, 
astronomy, conservation, United Nations, weather, 
a, light, promotion, railroads, etc. Ready 
March 20th. Lower and Middle Grades. 
312 pages; $3.50 


Blue-Ribbon Plays For Girls" 


edited by Syivia E. Kamerman 
Thirty-five plays for girls of all ages, offering a 
wide variety of comedies, yey <y- general 
plays using all casts. An source of 
dramatic ma for girls’ schools, que. scouts, 
ete. Ready. about April 20th. Lower Grades 
b 419 pages; $3.75 


Published — Fall, 1954: 


United Nations Plays 
And Programs* 


by Aileen Fisher and Olive Rabe 


The aims, purposes, and accomplishments of the 
United Nations are vividly dramatized in this 
new collection of original program material for 
young people, containing plays, playlets, group 
gs, poems, songs, recitations, prayers, and 
toasts. Lower Grades through High ‘School 
285 pages: $3.50 


Short Plays For All-Boy Casts* 


by Vernon Howard 


Thi comedies and skits for boys of all ages. 
Bimple and easy-to-stage plays, a light-hearted 
mixture of sense and nonsense which will have 
sure-fire appeal for both caste and audiences. 
Middle and Junior High. 201 pages; $3.00 














Previously published and 
still popular! 


HEALTH AND Sarety Pays AND Procrams*™ 
by Aileen Fisher. Lower and Middle Grades. 
340 pages; $3.50 


One-Act Puiays ror Aui-Girt Castrs** 
by Marjorie Paradis. Jr. and Sr. aoe. 
193 — $2.50 


Twenty-Five Puays ror Houipays* 
w J io Hark and Noel McQueen. Jr. and Sr. 
442 pages; $3.50 


ile Procrams ror Boys anp Giris** 
by Aileen Fisher. Lower and Middle Grades. 
374 pages; $3.50 


Livre Piays ror Lirrite PLayers** 
ed. by Sylvia E. Kamerman. Lower Grades. 
338 pages; $2.75 


Houimpay Piays ror Teen-Acers*” 
by Helen Louise Miller. Jr. and Sr. High. 
335 pages; $3.50 


MovernN ComeEpigEs ror YOUNG PLayers*” 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen. Jr. and Sr. 
High. 373 pages; $3.50 


Piays ror Great Occasions** 


by Graham DuBois. Jr. and Sr. High. 
371 pages; $3.50 


CuristMas PLays ron Youna Actors** 
ed. by A. 8. Burack. Lower Grades through High 
School. 264 pages; $2.75 


Rapio PLays ror Youna Pgorie** 
by Walter Hackett. Jr. and Sr. High. 
277 pages; $2.75 


100 PLays ror CuILpREeN*” 
ed. by A. 8. Burack. Lower and Middle Grades. 
886 pages; $4.75 


On Stace ror Teen-Acers** 
by Helen Louise Miller. Jr. and Sr. High. 
432 pages; $3.50 


CaREER Piays ror Youna Peorie**® 
by Samuel 8. Richmond. Jr. and Sr. High. 
342 pages; $3.50 


SreciaL Piays ror Speciat Days** 





W Wileon Standard Catalog Cards available. 
* Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 


(For a one oe variety of new plays each month of the school year, subscribe to PLAYS, 
Drama Magasine for Young People. Sample copy on request.) 


PLAYS, INC., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 














